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The Club Spirit 


T IS the wish of Hotel McAlpin that Rotarians 
visiting New York look upon the McAlpin as a fif- 
teen million dollar clubhouse, dedicated to Rotary. 


The eagerness with which Rotarians are welcomed, 
the sincerity of the service accorded them and the re- 
gret felt at their departure, all indicate the club spirit 
which maintains. 


Every necessity, every luxury, every modern inno- 
vation in hotel-keeping is to be had at Hotel McAlpin. 


The Rotary Club of New York has spacious head- 
JOS. CARNEY, Manager quarters on the 22nd floor. 


HOTEL MALPIN 


Broadway at 34% St. New York Ciby. 
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What does Davey Tree Surgery cost? 


Among prominent persons and _ places 


served by Davey Tree Surgeons are: URING 1921 the Davey organization served 2552 clients, scattered all the way 
CHARLES A. OTIS from Boston to Kansas City, north and south. Seventy-three per cent of 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY these clients paid the Davey Company less than $200.00 each, that is, from two 
HON. NORMAN H. DAVIS hundred dollars down to much smaller amounts. 

FELIX M. WARBURG The cost of the work depends on two things—the actual condition of the trees, 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CAPITOL and how much of the necessary work the client wishes to have done. The slogan 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA of the Davey organization is John Davey’s injunction, “Do it right or not at all.” 
MRS. ANDREW CARNEGIE Consequently, if a tree is in bad condition, it necessarily costs more; if it is not so 
JAMES B. DUKE bad, it costs less. 


In every case the client reserves the right to stop the work at his discretion; and 
thus Davey Tree Surgeons are on probation from the time they start an operation 
until they finish. The client may, if he wishes, appropriate a definite amount of 
money, beyond which the cost cannot go without his written permission. 

The cost is the same in Boston as it is in Kansas City or any other place. The 
Davey Company has-only one price, one po!icy, one standard. You pay for what 
you get in actual service; no more and no less. 

Do you know whether any of your trees need the help of skillful attention? Bet- 
ter find out. Don’t wait until some of them are too far gone to save. Send for 
the nearest Davey representative. He will examine your trees carefully, without 

JOHN DAVEY cost or obl gation on your part. 
Father of Tree Surgery 





THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., INC., 3810 Elm St., Kent, Ohio. 
Rotarian B h offi h teleph New York, A T F d F | F M 
, svanch offices with telephone connections: New York, Astor Trust Puilding, Fifth Avenue and g2nd Street; Boston, Massa- 
MARTIN L. DAVEY chusetts Trust Building; Philadelphia, Land Title Building; Baltimore, American Building; Detrott, General Motor 
General Manager Building; Chicago, Westminster Building; St. Louis, Central National Bank Building 


Davey Tree Surgeons are near you—if you live between Boston and Kansas City. They are easily available 
and handle operations of any size, large or small. Write or wire, Kent, Ojiio. 


DAV Set tees SUEGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves. An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness 
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After the Showdown 


The great “buyers’ strike” of 1920- 
21, a never-to-be-forgotten event in 
the economic history of this coun- 
try, proved a point which must 
henceforth be recognized as basic 
and incontrovertible. 

It was discovered by merchants 
and jobbers everywhere, in practi- 
cally every line of merchandise, 
that it was the trademarked and 
adequately advertised brands of 
goods that got the lion’s share of 
the business there was to get, while 
the preponderant loss of sales fell 
on the unbranded and unadvertised 
goods. 

This was a great “showdown” 
for Advertising. Its position as a 
factor in economic life was on trial. 
Had it really done what had always 
been claimed for it? Had it created 
consumer preference that would 
hold against the keen competition 


of a sacrifice price on unmarked 


goods? 

The verdict of the buying public 
was unqualified. It was not a straw 
vote to determine’ popularity. It 
was the final test of willingness to 
buy. The ballots were dollars. And 
the preponderant majority voted 
with their dollars that they pre- 
ferred to keep right on buying ad- 
vertised goods. 

With the whole country on a re- 
duced schedule of production and 
sales, the factories that were able to 
keep on producing, in anything like 
normal quantities, were invariably 
those making trademarked and na- 
tionally advertised goods. 


- 


All over the country today manu- 
facturers, jobbers, and merchants 
are giving serious. consideration to 
this important and conspicuously 
demonstrated fact; the public pre- 
fer to buy nationally advertised 
brands of merchandise. And pub- 
lic demand is the last word in all 
economic situations. No one can 
go against it and long endure. 

This will mean, then, that more 
and more manufacturers will seek 
out ways to make their products 
worthy of a distinctive trademark 
and a sustained plan of advertising. 
It will mean that merchants will 
more and more give preference in 
their stocks to advertised brands. 
It will mean that the jobbers will 
more and more arrange to sup- 
ply the merchant with advertised 
brands. 

But new advertisers, manufac- 
turers who are finally convinced 
that their future lies in the direc- 
tion of an advertised product, will 
discover that the magic power of 
advertising cannot be applied over- 
night. It may require sustained 
effort to attain a position of equal- 
ity with competitors who have been 
advertising for many years. This 
will be an unwelcome discovery. 
But it will be found to be the truth, 
and will be their only hope of gain- 
ing a substantial foothold in what, 
from now on, must continue to be 
a more keenly competitive market 
than we have known for a genera- 
tion. 


Published by THE ROTARIAN in co-operation with 
The American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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The Case for Organized Labor 


A Reply to Governor Henry J. Allen’s Article 


on the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 


T is my purpose in this article 

to discuss the Kansas Court 

of Industrial Relations and 

the principle which it in- 
volves and to give attention to some of 
the statements made in the September 
issue Of THE RoTartaAn by Governor 
Henry J. Allen of Kansas. 

The idea embodied in the Court of 
Industrial Relations established in, Kan- 
sas under the leadership of Governor 
Allen is an issue of the first importance 
throughout our country. The stated 
purpose of the Kansas Court of Indus- 
trial Relations is to prevent strikes and 
lockouts in order that there may be no 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


President, American Federation 
of Labor 


years of its existence the Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations has decided thirty- 
nine cases, thirty-seven of these decisions 
having been accepted by both sides. Nat- 
urally Governor Allen states those facts 
which are most favorable to his conten- 
tion. That undoubtedly is the reason 
for his failure to state that the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations neither 
prevented nor settled the only impor- 
tant industrial disputes which have oc- 


curred in Kansas since the court 
was established. 
The Court did not prevent and it 
did not settle the strike of packing- 
house workers in Kansas. It didn t pre 
vent and it did not settle the strike of coal 
miners in Kansas. It did not prevent 
and it did not settle the strike of railway 
shop workers in Kansas. These are the 
only industrial disputes of importance 
that have occurred since the Court was 
established and in these its futility and 
failure have been complete. It will be 
noted that Governor Allen omits t9 say 
what was the result of the two 
decided by the Industrial Court which 


cases 











stoppage of essential industries. 
Of course those who sup- 
port the Court of Industrial 
Relations make for it what- 
ever argument appears to fit 
the occasion. They argue that 
the Court is established to pro- 
mote justice in industrial rela- 
tions and to prevent unfair 
practices. It is indisputable, 
however, that the principal pur- 
pose of the institution is to pre- 
vent strikes. It must follow 
that unless strikes are prevent- 
«| the institution is a failure. 
Labor makes two principal 
issertions in opposition to the 
Industrial Court and these as- 
serti-ns apply to all forms of 
state compulsion in the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. 
Nirst, the underlying principle 
is undemocratic and therefore 
unscund and objectionable 
wherever men and women 
believe in democracy; second, 
practice the idea does not 
it does not achieve its 
me purpose. 
overnor Allen has made the 
ment that during the two 








More Views on Industrial 
Court 


HE present industrial situation, a factor affecting 

every avenue of the national life, has been the 

cause of many attempts to secure permanent in- 
dustrial peace and prosperity. Among these attempts 
was the establishment, in Kansas, of the Court of 
Industrial Relations. During its two years of exist- 
ence this court has been widely discussed by all! classes 
of society, and many conflicting opinions have been 
expressed as to its effectiveness in decreas ng industrial 
strife by preventing the stoppage of essential indus- 
tries and adjudicating industrial disputes. Last month 
“The Rotarian” presented the viewpoint of a repre- 
sentative of the general public, Governor Henry J. 
Allen, of Kansas. This month we are able to present 
to our readers an authoritative reply from organized 
labor to Governor Allen’s article, as expressed by 
Samuel Gompers, for thirty-eight years the president 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

In order to present the question of industrial courts 
in still another light, advance proofs of Mr. Gomper’s 
article were submitted to W. L. Huggins, the presiding 
judge of the Kansas Industrial Court, who has written 
a reply to Mr. Gomper’s article, which also appears 
in this issue. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting to our 
readers these express'ons by two leaders upon a ques- 
tion that is of considerable importance at this time. No 
respcns.bilty is assumed for the opinions expressed 
by the writers.—The Editors. 

















were not both 
My information is that 
in both of 
that pro 
ensued and 


accepted by 
sides. 
the dissatisfaction 
them 

longed 


was so great 
strikes 
hence in these cases the utter 
failure of that law is demon 
strated. 

Whether or not the 
tional right to picket has been 
abolished by the Kansas Court 
»f Industrial 
secondary importance to the 
fact that the strikes themselves 


constitu 


Relations is of 


have been no more prevented 
in Kansas than they have been 
in states 
Court of 
If, as Allen as 
serts, it has been made impossi- 
ble to picket in Kansas that is 
merely an additional disgrace 
for Kansas and is in no sense 
an argument for the Court it- 
self. 
OVERNOR ALLEN may 
pride himself upon the 
extent to which freed m has 
been destroyed in the state that 


where there is no 


Industrial Relations. 


Governor 


has so frequently inspired those 
who have struggled for free- 
dom elsewhere, but I have an 
abiding faith that in due time 
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Kansas will redeem 
herself and repudiate 
the reaction of the 
present moment. 

Governor Allen’s 
language is that the 
Court of Industrial 
Relations “denies to 
employees the right to 
enter into a conspiracy 
to close the factory.” 
The men cease work 
and leave the factory. 
If the factory is closed 
it is the employers who 
close it. 

In his language also 
the law “prohibits any 
employer of labor 
from establishing a lockout or a black- 
list.” He describes the Court as a tri- 
bunal of “impartial justice” to which the 
employer must come with his case, 
meanwhile keeping his “institution run- 
ning while the Court determines upon 
the rights of the employer.” And, 
says the Governor, “it says to them both 
the same thing.” 

It is true that the law makes these 
commands but it is equally true that the 
commands of the law are regularly dis- 
regarded and ineffective. It is generally 
accepted as a truth that disregard for 
any law brings all law into contempt. 

While the Kansas Court has rendered 
decisions in a number of minor cases it 
has failed to preserve continuous op- 
eration of industry wherever a serious 
dispute has occurred, which means, as 
it happens, wherever employers have 
been sufficiently determined to conduct 
their establishments without regard to 
the wishes or necessities of the workers 
in those establishments. 

It should be known that in nearly all 
cases which the Court has decided the 
Court has acted more in the role of 
mediator than in the role of judicial 
arbiter. Everyone who is at all famil- 
iar with industry knows that adjustment 
of trivial, and frequently of important, 
disputes through mediati n to which 
both parties are agreed, is a common oc- 
currence. 

It is ridiculous for the Governor to as- 
sert that the Kansas Law “prohibits” 
employers from establishing lockouts or 
blacklists. The law may seek to pro- 
hibit but in the two years of its exis- 
tence it has not prohibited employers 
from doing anything which they were 
sufficiently determined to do, and which 
they had done before the Kansas Com- 
pulsory Law was enacted or for that, 
before Governor Allen was born. 

It is not generally known, although 
it should be, that in so important a case 
as the strike of the packinghouse work- 
ers, involving several thousand men and 
women in Kansas, the Court issued no 
decision at all, retiring from the field 
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completely after an ineffective and to- 
tally disregarded initial gesture. 

It may be worth while to take note 
of Governor Allen’s assertion that a 
strike is “a conspiracy to close the fac- 
tory.” If that were a proper definition 
for stoppage of work commonly called a 
strike, the proponents of the Kansas law 
might have slightly more moral justifica- 
tion than they now have for their support 
of that undemocratic proposition. 

Organizations of wage earners are 
formed for the purpose of protecting the 
rights and interests of wage earners, for 
the protection and improvement of their 
working conditions and general standards 
of employment and living. They seek 
always to establish relations with employ- 
ers through which there may be negotia- 
tion, conciliation, and joint agreement 
covering the terms and conditi ns of 
work, the hours during which work shall 
be performed, and the wages which shall 
be paid for work. 

In the event that the employers and 
the workers are unable to agree upon 
terms and conditions, there is naturally a 
severance of relations. If the workers 
find it impossible to accept proposals made 
by the employer they cease to work. La- 
bor asserts that in thus ceasing to work 
the workers are exercising a lawful, con- 
stitutional, and moral right. 


O great a democrat as Abraham Lin- 
S coin fervently declared, “Thank God 
we have a country in which working men 
may quit work.” Labor maintains that 
there is not an institution on earth and 
that none can be created which can with 
justice demand that workers give service 
in industry under terms which are in- 
imical and repugnant to those who are 
required to give the service. 

The right to quit work must be main- 
tained inviolate if freedom is to be pre- 
served. The essential difference between 
free men and slaves is that free men may 
quit work and may move from place to 
place in accordance with their own will 
and regardless of the wishes either of the 
employer or of the state. There are 
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other differences but 
they are relatively of 
minor importance, 
Slaves may not leave 
their work in accord- 
ance with their own 
will and consequently 
they may not move 
from place to place. 
They are chained to 
their jobs. 

As a result of the 
Civil War the Thir- 
teenth Amendment 
was written into the 
Constitution of the 
United States, provid- 
ing that nowhere with- 
in the jurisdiction of 
our federal government shall there be 
either slavery or involuntary servitude 
except as a punishment for crime. No 
matter with what fine phraseology the 
Kansas idea may be cloaked, the truth 
is that it seeks to establish a condition 
of involuntary servitude, a condition 
wherein men may not of their free will 
leave their work and go elsewhere. 

To say that a stoppage of work is “a 
conspiracy to close the factory” is to 
distort the truth and to misrepresent the 
fundamental principle which is at work, 
as well as to interject the legalistic 
phrase of “conspiracy” to a normal, nat- 
ural, and rightecus agreement. The word 
“conspiracy” is freely used by those who 
wish to misrepresent either the practices 
or the motives of trade unionists. We 
have not yet reached the stage in Amer- 
ica when it is a conspiracy to decline to 
accept whatever wages or working con- 
ditions an employer may offer. If the 
time ever comes when such an acticn is 
regarded by the law and punished by the 
law as a conspiracy, it will be when the 
democratic ideal is without effect in our 
republic. 

It is asserted that certain alleged prac- 
tices on the part of workers had much 
to do with inspiring Governor Allen and 
the Kansas legislature in the enactment 
of the Court of Industrial Relations Law. 
The governor cites certain cases of al- 
leged restriction of output. He speaks 
of certain industrial maladjustments and 
he says that for my own part I “borrowed 
the un-American doctrine that slacking 
was helpful and would produce a new 
domination for labor.” He asserts that 
“it is necessary to do away with the 
pernicicus idea that labor prospers most 
when it works least.” 

Upon the signing of the Armistice re- 
actionary employers generally resolved 
upon a course of conduct calculated 
greatly to reduce wages and to deterio- 
rate the conditions of labor. Labor pro- 
claimed that it would resist these efforts 
to the utmost. The standards which had 
been established were standards which 
approached justice and equity, and labor 
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resolved to maintain those standards. 
Labor was resolved to resist to the ut- 
most and in every proper and lawful 
manner the attempts of reactionary em- 
ployers to force reaction upsn the work- 
ers. 

(he American trade-union movement 
has never either tolerated or practiced 
restriction of output. There may be iso- 
lated cases in which small groups have 
resorted to practices which no one would 
.pprove, but these instances are so few 


a} 


as to be unworthy of consideration. 


S a matter of fact, these instances 
are so few in number that Gover- 
nor Allen finds ‘himself under the ex- 
treme necessity of quoting a statement 
of James Larkin advising the workers to 
do as little as possible for as much as 
possible. It so happens that James 
Larkin is an avowed Communist, in no 
way representative of American labor, 
not a member of any American trade 
union and the spokesman for a doctrine 
which has been repudiated overwhelm- 
ingly and decisively by the three conven- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor which have been held since the 
Russian revelution. A contention which 
must be supported by evidence of that 
character is unworthy of consideration. 
Governor Allen says that “slacking is 
not an American doctrine.” American 
labor not only believes in the truth of 
that assertion but has made it a cardinal 
principle from the very first. It is 
stretching a point indeed for the Gover- 
nor to attempt to make a case for his 
autocratic experiment out of alleged prac- 
tices on the part of labor which have no 
existence in fact. Indeed it comes with 
ill grace from Governor Allen or from 
any other person in America to charge 
or to insinuate that America’s workers 
are slackers or restrict output when as a 
matter of fact, known to all observers 
and thinkers, the production of America’s 
workers in the aggregate is greater than 
that of the workers of any other country 
on the face of the globe. 

There is no restriction of output by 
American labor, and so long as American 
labor is left free there will be none. No 
one can say what measures it will be 
necessary to ad-pt if tyranny, - 
imperialism, and autocracy. 
gain control of our industrial 
world either through 
the efforts of re- 
actionary legislators 
and politicians or of 
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the ruthless and reactionary employers. 


I cannot forego the opportunity to dis- 
cuss for a moment the situation in the 
mining fields of Kansas, to which the 
Governor called attenti-n. In his recent 
telegram to President Harding, Governor 
Allen stated that fifty per cent of the 
miners of Kansas are at work. In his 
article he calls attention to the imprison- 
ment of Alexander Howatt, who at the 
time of his imprisonment was the presi- 
dent of the Kansas district of the United 
Mine Workers of America. The Gover- 
nor is apparently unaware of the ridicu- 
lousness of his own assertion which, 
while proclaiming that half the miners 
are at work, by the same token admits 
that half of them are not at work—on 
strike. 

The full truth of the mining situation 
illustrates as well as anything can the in- 
justice and the inequity perpetrated by 
the institution of which the Governor is 
so proud. 

As a result of a decision of the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations between a 
certain mine owner and the employes of 
that mine, a strike of the miners in Kan- 
sas took place. None of the miners who 
went on strike was either arrested or im- 
prisoned, but Howatt and his vice-presi- 
dent, Dorchy, were arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to prison for contempt of 
court. The United Mine Workers of 
America decided that the miners of 
Kansas had not exhausted all the methsds 
of adjustment provided for in the agree- 
ment with the mine owners. As a re- 
sult of this decision the district organiza- 
tion of which Howatt was president was 
suspended. 

The suspension was for violation of 
the provisions of the ccntract with the 
employers and not for opposition to the 
Kansas law. Nevertheless, those who 
were suspended automatically ceased to 
be members of the Miners’ Union and 
could no longer work in union mines. 
When the strike took place, therefore, 
these suspended miners who were no 
longer union members went to work. 
They could not work under union condi- 
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tions but they could work under non- 
union conditions and this they did. 

The fifty per cent of Kansas miners 
who were at work when Governor Allen 
made his statement were the miners who 
had struck against a decision of the Kan- 
sas Court and who subsequently were 
deprived of their union membership. 
Thus, it was not by virtue of the Kansas 
Ceurt of Industrial Relations that fifty 
per cent of the miners were at work in 
Kansas during the strike. It was by 
virtue of a ruling made within the union; 
so that if the Kansas miners had not 
been suspended by their organization 
there undoubtedly would have been no 
miners at work in Kansas during the 
strike. 

I wonder what reason Governor Allen 
can give for the failure to prevent the 
strike of 50 per cent of the miners of 
Kansas, whom he admits were not at 
work, 

I have confined my discussion to the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. 
What is to be said in connection with 
that institution is to be said in connection 
with every institution which seeks by 
governinental authority to make it unlaw- 
ful for workers to cease work and to 
impose upon workers by state compulsion 
terms which it is unlawful for them to 
refuse to accept. 


T is argued that there is a_ public 

necessity which is paramount to the 
right of workers to cease work. Much is 
made of that alleged necessity. No one 
will contend that an avoidable stoppage 
of work is desirable, but America can 
never afford to contend that the restora- 
tion of slave labor, compulssry labor, in- 
voluntary servitude in any form is desir- 
able. Stoppage of work at times does 
result in inconvenience to persons who 
are not involved in the dispute. It is 
better by far that there be this temporary 
inconvenience than that there be the 
restoration of slave labor, compulsory 
labor, involuntary servitude in any form 
in our republic. 

There is no such thing as a detached 
and uninterested general public. Our 
whole population is divided as employers 
and employed. There is none with nor- 
mal] faculties who is not num- 
bered either among the em- 
ployed or employers. There 
is no one in our 
whole _ population 
who can _ properly 
claim detachment 
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from one side or the other of every in- 
dustrial question. Everyone must be in- 
terested either in the securing of justice 
or in the impositi n of injustice. 

I am sure that few Americans would 
admit anything but an honest desire that 
justice prevail in every industriab dispute. 
[ am confident, therefore, as my fellows 
are confident, that no matter what weird 
and undemocratic experiment may be 
made by those who are either sel f-seek- 
ing cr ignorant, the basic principles of 
American freedom and democracy will 
prevail. 

The right of workers to stop work 
either singly or in greups, where the 
terms offered are not satisfactory, will 


be maintained. The paramount interest 
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of all Americans—even of those who do 
n t recognize it—-is that justice be done, 
that the road to progress be kept open 
and that development of industrial rela- 
tions be along normal, natural, rational, 
and democratic lines. The trade-union 
movement will contribute of its best to 
that end. It will contend with all of its 
might against anything else. 

V luntary arbitration agreed upon by 
both parties to a labor dispute is always 
a principle to be supported. Conciliation 
is one of the first tenets of the trade- 
union movement. There is nothing in 
common between these and arbitrary 
decrees by a governmental tribunal hav- 
ing power of c mpulsion, whic’ carries 
with it enforced labor. The fact is that 
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the state tribunal puts an’ end to con. 
ciliation, puts an end to voluntary agree. 
ment, puts an end to’all bargaining and 
to all give-and-take between employers 
and workers. It makes them litigants in- 
stead, each contending for a maximum, 
each fearing to approach the other in a 
spirit of conciliation, each in constant 
preparation for a suit instead of in the 
development of cooperative, helpful, 
joint relations of mutual trust and re- 
spect. 

The road upon which Governor Allen 
has established his Court of Industrial 
Relati ns is the backward road to yes- 
terday, the road back to strife, distrust, 
and hostility. There can be no peace, 
no progress and no freedom on that road. 
American labor will not go that way. 


A Reply to Samuel Gompers 


By W. L. HUGGINS 


Presiding Judge, Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 


AM very appreciative of the oppor- 

tunity of reading the Gompers’ 

article on the Industrial Court. Mr. 

Gompers seems to stress the idea 

that the Kansas Industrial Act and 
the tribunal which it creates have both 
miserably failed. If that were true it 
seems strange that such an extended 
argument would be deemed necessary. It 
would seem more appropriate to let them 
die in peace rather than to disturb their 
expiring paroxysms. 

The entire article is based upon the 
presumption, apparently always indulged 
in by labor leaders, that the Kansas In- 
dustrial Act imposes upon labor involun- 
tary servitude. If Mr. Gompers had but 
taken the tr uble to read section 17 of 
the act before writing his article he would 
not, I assume, have indulged in that pre- 
sumption : 

“Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as restricting the right of any 
individual employee engaged in the 
operation of any such industry, em- 
ployment, public utility, or common 
carrier, to quit his employment at any 
time” — 

is the language of the statute. In view 
of this section of the act I can not under- 
stand the purpose of Mr. Gompers’ as- 
sertion that the law has failed to compel 
men to work! But his information with 
regard t» the experience of the Court of 
Industrial Relations in the more than 
two years of the administration of the 
Industrial Act is equally erroneous. This, 
I assume, is not Mr. Gompers’ fault, but 
the fault or failure of his advisers. 

As an instance of this erroneous in- 
formation he asserts that the Industrial 
Court not nly did not prevent the nation- 
wide packing-house strike, but says: “The 
Court issued no decision at all, retiring 


from the field after an ineffectual initial 
gesture.” 

Now here are the bare facts, briefly 
stated : 

The Attorney General filed an ordi- 
nary complaint in the Court of Industrial 
Relations alleging that a strike was im- 
minent in the packing-house industry and 
that such a strike would be contrary to 
the Industrial Act. The Court t-ok 
prompt action, served legal notices, is- 
sued subpoenas, and held a hearing at 
Kansas City, Kansas (our principal 
packing center). At the hearing, which 
extended over a part of two days, much 
testimony was taken. From that testi- 
mony the Court found that through 
“plant councils” of employees the pack- 
ers had negotiated a c ntract covering 
wages and working conditions, that the 
contract was fairly entered into; that a 
very large percentage of the employees 
were satisfied therewith and willing to 
continue at work; that from the safe dis- 
tance of the city of Chicago national 
officials of the packing-house empl -yees’ 
unions had ordered a strike; that a small 
percentage of the working people (con- 
sisting mostly of officers of local unions) 
had obeyed the order. Upon these facts 
the Court f und that there was no con- 
troversy between employers and em- 
ployees; that such as had quit their em- 
ployment were no longer employees, and 
therefore had no standing in the In- 
dustrial Court. 

Thereupon the mayor of the city, the 
chief of police, and the sheriff of the 
county were called in and a simple ques- 
tion was put to them: “Are vou able, 
with your local police and sheriff's as- 
sistants, to efficiently enforce the anti- 
picketing and anti-intimidation sections 
of the Kansas Industrial Act, and thus to 
protect every person who desires to work 





in the packing industry in Kansas City, 
Kansas ?” 


O this question was added the sug- 

gestion that if there was any doubt 
about the abilty of the local officers to 
thoroughly enforce the law the governor 
would be called over the long-distance 
telephone and asked to send a company 
of the National Guard immediately. The 
Nati nal Guard was not necessary. The 
local officials enforced the law. They 
dispersed all crowds upon the streets in 
the vicinity of the packing houses, they 
patrolled the streets leading to and from 
the packing-house district. In what | 
regard as a rather remarkable manner 
they protected the humblest citizens, men 
and women, who desired to work and 
receive wages as free men and free 
women. The packing-house strike in 
Kansas amounted t> nothing. The mar- 
ket for live stock was in no way dis- 
turbed. In fact live stock was shipped 
into the Kansas City market from out- 
side the district because of the ability 
of the Kansas City packing houses to 
handle the product. For a few days the 
plants did not operate to full efficiency, 
because it took a little time t» train the 
new workers, but within ten days ful! 
efficiency was attained and has been con- 
tinued ever since. Some isolated at- 
tempts at “rough work” occurred and the 
perpetrators were promptly arrested. 
This is the manner in which, as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gompers, “the Court 1s- 
sued no decision at all, retiring from the 
field.” 

Shortly after the packing-house strike 
it was reported in the newspapers ‘thiat 
the president cf the Kansas State | ede- 
ration of Labor in a speech at Wichita, 
stated: “We have got to secure the repeal 
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of the Industrial Act. We can not win 
any strike if we can not picket.” 

In regard to the coal strike, Mr. 
Gor pers criticises the failure of the law 
to prevent the strike. This strike also 
was called from a safe distance—Indian- 
apolis. At the time it was called Mr. 
Howatt and five of his associates who 
were not so cautious, but had called a 
strike within the state, were in jail in the 
very district in which the strike was 
called. They are still in jail. If there 
was any failure in regard to the coal 
strike it was purely the failure of the 
Court to act, and not a failure of the 
lav. Only one order was made with 
regard to the coal strike by the Court ot 
Industrial Relati ns. That was made on 
the 30th of March, two days before the 
strike occurred, and merely extended the 
old contract for a period of thirty days. 
The Court was divided in the matter of 
the coal strike, and I was the dissenter. 
I was not satisfied, and I am not satisfied, 
with the action taken by the Court of 
Industrial Relations; but no criticism 
can be made against the law on that ac- 
count. No law is effective except when 
it is vigorously administered and en- 
forced. I call Mr. Gompers’ attention, 
however, to the fact that a considerable 
number of miners who were followers of 
Mr. Howatt and who had been “excom- 
municated” by the miners’ national or- 
ganization, produced quite a quantity of 
coal in Kansas during the summer 
months. I call Mr. Gompers’ attention 
to the fact that the organized miners did 
not interfere with such production in 
Kansas as they did interfere with a much 
smaller production in Illinois. I suggest 
that perhaps the Kansas _ non-union 
miners were protected s mewhat by the 
fear the union miners had of the In- 
dustrial Law rather than from any re- 
spect they may have had for it. But it 
can not be stated, in view of these facts, 
that the law. failed. 

The nation-wide railway strike also 
was called from a safe distance—Chi- 
cago. Furthermore, the Kansas Court 
of Industrial Relations had no jurisdic- 
tion of the industrial c ntroversy in- 
volved for a reason well known to all 
lawyers. The United States Railway 
Labor Board had taken jurisdiction of 
that controversy, and having once taken 
it that tribunal must retain it to the end, 
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to the exclusion of the Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations. Therefore, there 
was nothing for the Kansas tribunal to 
do in the premises. However, I want to 
make it plain that the Kansas Industrial 
Law is one thing and the Court of Indus- 
trial Relations which it creates is an- 
other. While the Industrial Court had no 
jurisdicti n of the controversy between 
the railroads and their employees, at the 
same time the Industrial Act prohibited 
picketing and intimidation, and that sec- 
tion of the act has again been enforced 
by the peace officers of the state under 
the direction of the chief peace officer, 
the governor, with the assistance of the 
Attorney General’s department, the 
county attorneys, the mayors of cities, 
the sheriffs of counties, and the local 
peace officers of all grades. And bear 
in mind that railroad shops in Kansas 
are, and have been continuously, in 
operation. Two examples I| will give: 


HE great shops of the Atchison, 

Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany at Topeka, Kansas, employing thou- 
sands of men, have been in continuous 
operation. It is true that the efficiency of 
the shops was reduced materially early in 
the strike, but within a few days the 
strikers’ places were taken by new men, 
and within a few weeks the shops were 
running with practical efficiency. Other 
Santa Fe shops in other parts of the state 
have also been operating efficiently, and I 
have it upon what I regard as the best of 
authority, that since this strike began the 
Atchis n, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company has had an_ unprecedented 
freight and passenger traffic all the way 
between the Rocky Mountains and Chi- 
cago, and the only interrupti_n to its 
service was caused by that humiliating 
example of the so-called loyalty of organ- 
ized labor which stopped the trains and 
left women and children to suffer upon 
the deserts of Arizcna and eastern Cali- 
fornia. 

The second example, the M. K. & T. 
Railway Company, has big shops at 
Parsons, Kansas, and big shops at 
Sedalia, Missouri. The Parsons shops 
are operating, I am told, to full capacity. 
It is true that a company of Kansas 
National Guard composed cf young citi- 
zens of Kansas of good moral character 
and approved physical’ condition is on 
duty at Parsons, guaranteeing the rights 
of laboring people to work with ut 
molestation and without fear. I presume 
in Mr. Gompers’ philosophy this is an 
instance in which real democracy is being 
crushed under the heel of a military 
despotism. I am told the shops at Se- 
dalia, Missouri, are still closed. 
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There is significance in the fact that 
Mr. Gompers mentions only nation-wide 
strikes. There are no local strikes in 
Kansas. We are laboring under the diffi- 
culty which always comes when a state 
law is not supported by the national gov- 
ernment, but I want to assure the readers 
of Tue Rotarian that the Kansas In- 
dustrial Act has not failed, but on the 
ce ntrary has made a moderate success to 
date. Its constitutionality in all its 
essential features has been sustained by 
unanimous decisions of the Kansas 
Supreme Court. It has never failed at 
any point as to its validity or constitu- 
tionality. Personally, I am firm in the 
faith that Congress will in the near 
future enact a federal law of similar im- 
port, creating a tribunal cf a high judi- 
cial nature (not an arbitration board) 
and giving it jurisdiction over commerce 
and the production of fuel. I believe the 
commerce clause of the Constitution is 
broad enough to c°ver both, for fuel, 
under modern conditions, is as neces- 
sary to the flow of commerce as the rail- 
road roadbed or the engine that pulls the 
train or the boat which carries the mer- 
chandise by water. If such a law should 
be enacted it should have a penalty clause 
similar to the Kansas Industrial Act, and 
should place the radical lab r leader, who 
would call a strike with the intent to 
stop the flow of commerce, in the same 
category as his miserable dupe who might 
dynamite a bridge for the same purpose. 
It should, as the Kansas Industrial Act 
does, protect labor from the aggressions 
of employers by rec gnizing the right of 
collective bargaining and by guaranteeing 
a fair wage and moral and healthful sur- 
roundings. It shouid protect capital 
from sabotage in the way of unfair rules 
and regulations, the strike, the boycott, 
and all other forms of “economic pres- 
sure,” and it should pr tect the public by 
providing for the administration of in- 
dustrial justice by the orderly processes 
of the law, and thus to insure industrial 
peace. 

To prate about our love of democracy 
and our loyalty to the government or the 
Constitution while we deny to the hum- 
blest American citizen ample and perma- 
nent protection of his right to labor at 
his chosen avocation whenever and wher- 
ever he chooses is to indulge in the most 
shameless hypocrisy. 
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Business Standards and Rotary 


The following 1s an impromptu address presented before the 
International Rotary Council in Chicago in August, 1922 


By CRAWFORD C. McCULLOUGH 


Immediate Past President, Rotary International 


OTARY’S program of Busi- 
ness Methods lies closer to my 
heart, I think, than anything 
: else that Rotary is doing, be- 

cause I believe it deals with 
one of the fundamentals, one that is part 
and parcel of Rotary, is worthy of her 
and presents an objective to which men 
in Rotary can tie not only for today but 
for all time. I think, too, that it is so 
in line with the genius of our organiza- 
tion that its success insures the perma- 
nent survival of this movement which we 
call Rotary. 

If Rotary has not something within it 
which is fundamentally sound and to 
which men can devote both heart and 
mind, and as they give really receive, and 
as they receive, really give, I can see no 
future permanence for this organization. 
There have been many organizations in 
the world which have flourished for 
awhile and then for want of something 
basically sound, to which men of any 
race or creed or thought could tie, have 
wilted and gone the way of all things 
unproductive. 

Let us analyze this matter of business 
standards for a few minutes. How did 
the first Rotary Club come to be formed? 
A few business men and professional 
men got together in order to know each 
other better. They would not have come 
together had they not been in active 
business or profession. Each was a 
specialist in his own vocation and he was 
finding out as the months and the years 
went by that he was becoming, to a large 
extent, lop-sided; he was well-informed 
on his own affairs but so engrossed in 
them that he was losing his sense of 
proportion, failing to realize that essen- 
tial as his work was, or as he thought it 
to be, other men were engaged in work 
that was equally essential and equally 
contributory to the progress of the entire 
business and social community. There- 
fore, these men got to- 
gether as business men 
to get to know one an- 
other and to exchange 
business experience, so 
that each might gain a 
viewpoint which was 
wider, more embracing, 
permitting him to orien- 
tate himself not merely 
as the head of a single 
essential business but as 
representing a unit in a 


great interlocking series of businesses 
which meant modern civilization, modern 
progress. 

When men get together, meeting week 
after week in an atmosphere of frank- 
ness, we have the naturai product result- 
ing—formation of friendships. Then 
when we have friendships formed we 
have a natural fruit in the desire of man 
to express his own best feelings in serv- 
ice to and for others. Hence shortly we 
had the motto, “Service Above Self.” 
Soon afterwards we had that m tto trans- 
lated into business terms, “He profits 
most who serves best.” Then it was 
just a matter of evolution to realize that 
profit is not all expressed in terms of 
gold and silver, but the greatest profits 
that can accrue to a man are those in- 
tangible things upon which he cannot lay 
his finger, but which are, nevertheless, 
just as real and infinitely more impsrtant 
to him than any other sort of profit. 

As evolution proceeded, the desire to 
serve others quite naturally came to in- 
clude the collective service by clubs to 
the communities at large. Then evolu- 
tion brought us along to the collective 
service of all Rotary to the nation, and 
later we arrived at the international 
phase of service. 

As we progressed, it became apparent 
that if our work was to show permanent 
results, we could not concern ourselves 
alone with the men who had reached 
business age and were temporarily in 
control of business affairs in the various 
nations, but that we must give attention 
to the coming men, the boys. Hence we 
went into boys work and I contend that 
Rotary could never, if it was true to itself 
have stayed out of this man’s job, that 
work with boys is as necessary to Rotary 
growth as is work among the men in 
Rotary. 

But as all great movements expand 
and as enthusiasm grows, there is ever 
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a tendency to perhaps forsake the steady 
paths of calm reason and common sense 
and because of our enthusiasm, because 
ef our imagination and because of the 
finer inner feelings that have been stirred 
into action, allow ourselves to go a little 
beyond what is practical. 

So it seemed to me when I came into 
oilice as president that there was just 
a little danger of our enthusiasm get- 
ting the better of our practical common 
sense in some respects and that we might 
gradually drift into beccming some sort 
of altruistic organization which would 
not be as practical either in effort or 
results as are the men who comprise it 
in the conduct of their own everyday 
affairs. Harking back to the beginning 
of the first Rotary Club it seemed that 
we must impress on all our Rotarians the 
fact that they are in Rotary primarily 
because they are business and profes- 
sional men, that there would not be 
Rotary Clubs as such, unless there was 
business and there was profession, and 
that the best possible, indeed the simplest 
and easiest place to learn to practice the 
principles of Rotary is in the conduct of 
business. 

OW many men do you and I know 

who in all their social relations are 
upright, honest, of the highest integrity, 
men who would scorn to do anything that 
was questionable, yet when met in a 
purely business relation have an entirely 
different standard or code of conduct. 
In plain words, I don’t believe it is pos- 
sible, if Rotary is to succeed, to have 
two standards of conduct, two moral 
codes, if you wish to put it that way, 
one for social and another for business 
relations. If we have not the same high 
standard of conduct in our business rela- 
tions that we have in our social relations, 
then I say we are not a truthful organi- 
zation, and unless Rotary be truth itself, 
it cannot endure. 

Let us take modern 
business in its applica- 
tion to world peace and 
world progress—to com 
munity peace and com- 
munity progress. he 
whole ‘world today is 4 
great interlocking or- 
ganization of business; 
and I believe, men, that 
if we are ever again to 
enter into a world war, 
it will be because of mis- 
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understanding growing out of trade jeal- 
ousies. The intense work that has to be 
done during the present period and dur- 
ing the next fifty years by the different 
nations in order to reestablish foreign 
trade is going to be a great test of hon- 
esty and sincerity. If we can not go after 
trade, whether domestic or foreign, as 
sensible, keen business men, yet always 
with the same high standard of morality 
by which we are governed in our social 
relations, then I say we are heading just 
as certainly as night follows day toward 
atime when we will bring upon ourselves 
a new catastrophe greater even than the 
last World War, and if we ever have an- 
cther world war, it is a question whether 
there will be anything left when it is 
done. 

I believe, men, that Rotary has right 
within its grasp, within its own unique 
organization, the very engine which, if 
we are only faithful to that conception 
of what the code of conduct should be, 
may make us missioners for all time of 
the newer and truer conception of man’s 
relation to his fellow-man, both social 
and business. I believe, too, that it is an 
objective worthy of the greatest enthusi- 
asm of us all. I do not fail to see that 
this campaign for better business 
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standards is something which will not 
make instant appea! to the sentiment and 
to the hearts of men, for it comes too 
close to touching their pocket-bosks. It 
is much easier to deflect somewhat from 
the moral code in business in order to 
make a personal profit than it is to stand 
rigidly honest. It is much easier to 
secure a contract even if we have to 
stretch conscience a little than to let the 
contract go and suffer the monetary loss. 

I say to you that if we can accomplish 
a little each year so that at the end of ten, 
twenty, twenty-five years, we have accu- 
mulated proofs of real accomplishment, 
Rotary will have earned a permanent 
place as one of the greatest movements 
of modern times. 


HIS undertaking is something in 

which we must not become easily dis- 
ccuraged; it is frequently going to be 
impossible to definitely list tangible re- 
sults; it is going to put us in the position, 
too, where sometimes we may be accused 
of being visionaries rather than the prac- 
tical, hard-headed business men that we 
are or believe we are. 

I submit to you that nothing has ever 
been accomplished that has been of any 
use to the world which has not been the 
fruit of a dream that some dreamer has 
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dreamt. So, I say that if we will link 
dreams with hard work and as practical 
men do our part to get all business and 
professional men to dream with us and 
to work with us, though we may not 
from year to year, show high percentage 
of accomplishment we shall, however, be 
working on to the final goal; and I don’t 
believe the final goal of peace will ever 
be reached in the world until that time 
arrives when there is no difference be- 
tween the moral code in sccial relations 
and the moral code in business relations. 

That is the fundamental idea, I think, 
underlying this whole campaign, and I 
do compliment the present Business 
Methods Committee on the clear-cut pro- 
gram which they have to present to you 
and to all the clubs. The members of 
the Committee are filled with the enthusi- 
asm of their task, but it is not a mock 
enthusiasm because they know the diffi- 
culties that they have to meet; they know 
the probable lack of enthusiasm with 
which it is going to be met in many of 
the clubs. We got thirteen per cent of 
the clubs interested last year. If we get 
another fifteen per cent working this year 
we will have done one great big year’s 
work, and if we keep on, the ultimate 
goal may not be so distant as it now 
appears. 


If we today would give more thought to the spiritual and less to the material, we would have 


more in health, happiness, and prosperity. 


We business men today would be far better off if we 


would take Jesus’ advice and cast our net on “the other side.” —Roger Babson. 








What Has Been Your Experience? 


<cQERvics above Self—He profits most who serves 

best,” says Rotary. But, the question is often asked, 
what is meant by profits? By profits we mean two kinds 
of reward, the material and the spiritual. The mani- 
festations of the first are everywhere in evidence, wher- 
ever we see the things that money can buy. The spiritual 
rewards are also present to an equal degree though not 
so obvious. They consist of those things that money can’t 
buy, such as happiness, good health, a clear conscience, 
the satisfaction of work well done, and the love of your 
fellow-men. These are the two kinds of profits and both 
of them come as the result of serving best. 

The principles of conduct, which find their expres- 
sion in service, are just as exact as the principles of 
science. And the laws of compensation (or profits) are 
just as inexorable as the laws of Nature. 

“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths,” someone has said. In common with the vast 
majority of humanity you have at some time experienced 
for yourself the truth of the Rotary slogan. Whether 
man or woman—whether in business, industry, or in the 
professions—no matter what your walk of life, at some 
time you have demonstrated the truth of Rotary’s motto— 
“Service above Self—He profits most who serves the 
best”—which after all is simply another way of express- 
ing the Golden Rule. This demonstration may have re- 


sulted from experience spread over a long span of years 


—or it may have been a momentary experience, perhaps 
a turning point in your career. Would your experience 
help the other fellow? We are all deeply interested in 
fresh illustrations of the truth of this Rotary proverb. 


Three prizes, $25, $20, and $15, respectively, will be 
awarded for the three best letters (not to exceed six 
hundred words) describing personal experiences of 
profits (material or spiritual) resulting from service. 
If you feel diffident about accepting a prize, there is 
doubtless.some Rotary Club fund to which it would be 
a welcome addition. Letters must be received by Novem- 
ber 15th and a selection from their number will be printed 
in‘the January issue. Either names or initials will be 
signed to the printed letters (or omitted) as the writers 
desire. All letters will be treated as strictly confidential. 
Where the writer prefers to conceal his identity and no 
name is signed to a letter, the writer will have to waive 
consideration for a prize, unless he names a beneficiary. 
However, each letter must relate an actual experience of 
the writer, or a member of his or her family or a close 
acquaintance. It is not necessary that the writers be Ro- 
tarians nor that they follow any special trade or profes- 
sicn. The value of the experience, rather than the literary 
style displayed in relating it, will be the standard employed 
in making the awards. 

Address your letter to Tue Rotarian, 910 S. Michi- 


gan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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The Crippled-Children’s Movement 
and the Personal ‘Touch 


‘*U/nto one of the least of these,’’ finding real expression 
in the reclaiming of little bent bodies and limbless forms. 


WORTH-WHILE job has been 
tackled by many of the Rotary 
clubs of the United States and 
Canada. They are going to 
search out all the crippled 

boys and girls not otherwise provided 
for, have them examined by experts, and, 
where a cure is possible, send them to 
hospitals for surgical treatment. Further 
more, all who are capable of learning a 
trade or a vocation are to be given 
special training so they may become self 
supporting. A scientific research will be 
conducted to discover the cause of in 
fantile paralysis, and steps taken to deal 
with cripples in their infancy when it 1s 
so much easier to straighten twisted 
spines and crooked limbs 


This is a business man’s movement and 


is led by Edgar F. Allen, who 
retired a number of years ago 
so he could devote his entire 
time to the erection of a hos 
pital. He is head of the Inter- 
national Society for Crippled 
Children, which is backed by 
the Rotarians. His headquar- 
ters are now in Elyria, Ohio, 
at the Memorial hospital, but he 
will eventually open internation- 
al cfices in Chicago or New 
York. 

Mr. Allen works without sal- 
ary, and on numerous occasions 
has paid bills out of his own 
pocket, when there was no 
money in the cash box. 

At the outset of his career 
in Cleveland, Mr. Allen was a 
hardware salesman. When he 
was twenty-five he started the 
Cleveland Cedar Company, 
which eventually developed into 
a million-dollar enterprise. He 
bought and sold railroad ties and 
telegraph poles. He helped to 
torm the cedar dealers’ associa- 
tion, and was steadily expand- 
ing his activities in all direc- 
tions. All he thought of was 
to make money. The misfor- 
tunes of «thers did not get very 
much of his attention. Then a 
great sorrow came into his life. 
His little son, Homer, was bit- 
ten by a mad dog, and had to be 
sent to New York for Pasteur 
treatment. With careful nurs- 
ing and outdoor living the boy 


pled Children. 


By ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


recovered. When Homer was eighteen 
he was killed in an interurban wreck in 
Elyria, where the Allens then made their 
h me. This terrible accident occurred 
on Memorial day. Sixty-eight passen- 
gers were injured and sixteen lost their 
lives outright. Some of them might 
have been saved if there had been a gen- 
eral hospital in Elyria at that time. In 
the absence of such a place, the crushed 
and mangled victims of the wreck were 
carried into the buildings that could be 
reached the quickest. 

The agonizing scenes of that day of 
awful and unnecessary suffering crystal- 
lized the conviction in the hearts of the 
people that they must have a hospital. 
But who would head the undertaking? 
Finally a committee of citizens waited 





Edgar F. Allen, of Elyria, Ohio, is a member of the 
Elyria Rotary Club, founder of a crippled-children’s 
hospital, and head of the International Society for Crip- 
He recently appeared before the Inter- 
national Rotary Council in Chicago and explained the 


purpose and scope of the new Society. 


upon Mr. Allen, and induced him to take 
the lead. Within two weeks he had 
raised $100,000, which was used to erect 
the first building of the present Elyria 
Hospital group. It was called Memprial 
hospital in memory of the victims of the 
interurban disaster. Meanwhile Mr. 
Allen had sold his business interests, and 
was free to do as he pleased. After the 
hospital had been put up he continued as 
treasurer and manager of the institution, 
a position which he held for fourteen 
years. 

When the first building was erected 
Mr. Allen selected a site at the edge of 


the town, with plenty of room in which 


to grow. Five additional buildings have 
been built, and the grounds increased to 
ten acres. This property now represents 
a cash investment of $750,000, 
and is worth more than a mil- 
lion dolars. It is in the center 
of a fine residential district, 
with beautiful park-like grounds, 
and is one of the show places 
of Elyria. 


URING this time Mr. Allen 

had been confining his en- 
ergies upon devel-ping a great 
hospital center. However, sev- 
eral years ago one of the doc- 
tors called his attention to the 
need of a hospital for crippled 
children. Mr. Allen became in- 
terested, and had a survey made 
to get a list of the cripples in 
his own county. He found hid- 
den away in the homes over 200 
little cripples who greatly need- 
ed surgical treatment. He de- 
cided to put up a special hos- 
pital for them, and set out to 
raise the money by personal so- 
licitation. Among others, he 
talked with Mrs. Ada Gates 
Stevens, then widow of W. W. 
Gates, formerly well-known ad- 
vertising man in Cleveland. Mrs 
Gates became interested, and in 
conjunction with other members 
of the Gates family, gave the 
money to erect the Gates Mem- 
orial Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren, which is part of the hos- 
pital group in Elyria, and is 
managed by the same officials. 
Later Mr. Allen induced the 
school children of Elyria to sell 
paper “bricks” to buy equipment 
for the hospital. 
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this time Mr. Allen had caught the 
vision of a great movement for the relief 
of crippled children, and had worked out 
4 policy for making the undertaking suc- 
cessful. First, he decided that cripples 
could not be handled to good advantage 
in hig central hospitals. It would be 
ncessary to take the hospital to the 
child, in place of taking the child to the 
jospital. This was due partly to “the 
reluctance of parents to let their little 
go among strangers. In developing 
this policy, Mr. Allen divided the state 
of Ohio into eight districts, his idea being 
to utilize the hospitals already in oper- 
ation in the larger towns in each section. 
If a certain hospital was not already 
equipped for orthopedic service, Mr. Al- 
len found that it would be cheaper to put 
1 the necessary equipment than it would 
be t) erect a special hospital. 

\fter he had settled the matter of dis- 
iricts, he developed some new legislation 
by which the county would pay for the 
treatment of cripples from the county 
But that was not enough. He 
ielt the need of the human touch. He 
saw Clearly that hospitals, surgeons, and 
nurses could not do it all. There must 
be some interested friend to really care 
for the child that was being treated. Mr. 
Allen was grappling with the greatest 
problem in all humanitarian activities— 
that of sympathetic human touch. How 
to provide for that phase of the under- 
taking gave him many anxious moments. 
Gradually an idea began to take shape in 
his mind. Why not enlist established 
local organizations? His thought was to 
inake an individual responsible for the 
‘are Of One or more cripples. 
purpose in mind he laid the matter before 
several chambers of commerce, and asked 
them to take hold, but they also declined. 
\llen then tried the Rotary clubs at 
lyria, Cleveland, Toledo, and Sandusky 
with much better success. 


treasury. 




















lhe Gates Hospital, Elyria, Ohio, where 
Crippled children are being sent for treat- 
Ment, and a part of the Elyria general 
hospital group. Atright—Little Johnny, 
One of the patients. He is uncomfortable 
for his leg is being held by a counter- 
Weight to cure hip trouble—but watch 
him ¢grin! 
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Above is a picture of little eight-year-old 
Ruth Friedman as she looked before 
treatment. She was a guest of the Rotary 
Club of Cleveland and walked with her 
hands touching her shoes. At right is 
her picture taken after treatment as she 
appeared the second time as a guest of 
the Rotary Club. See the light of that 
wonderful smile of hope born anew! 


In “selling the idea” Allen would 
ask the club to pick out a crippled 
child and send it to the Gates Hospital 
for free treatment. That proposition 
always secured attention and won co- 
operation. In Cleveland, Ruth Fried- 
man, a girl of eight, was introduced to 
the Rotary Club. She was obliged to 
walk with her head down, her hands 
touching her shoes. But in spite of her 
affliction could twist her head 
around and look up and smile. 


she 


AAT girl was treated at Gates Hos- 

pital and as the result of two simple 
operations she was able to stand upright 
and get about with crutches. On the day 
she came back she walked down the aisle 
with crutches, head up and beaming with 
happiness. She was lifted up onto the 
guest table where all could see her. As 
soon as the Rotarians realized what had 
been dene to the girl, they forgot their 
decorum and.burst into unrestrained ap- 
plause. It was a time of tears, hand- 


clapping and cheers. That was a red- 




















letter day for the Rotary people and for 
crippled children. 

During these activities, Mr. Allen had 
been in close touch with the Ohio Rotary 
clubs, and called upon them frequently to 
help in his legislative campaigns at 
Columbus. He 
Ohio made possible the legislation that he 


says the Rotarians ot 
initiated in behalf of crippled children in 
Ohio. They got after the lawmakers and 
made such a that the bills 
passed without delay. Finally, the Ohio 
Rotarians forméd the Ohio Society tor 
Crippled Children, which is composed ot 
Up to date 
the Ohio Rotarians listed 15,000 
cripples in that state, have had them ex 
amined by specialists and put under suit 
able treatment. The eight districts out 
lined by Mr. Allen are being developed, 
and plans are under way to establish 
where cripples can be 


fuss wert 


one delegate from each club 
have 


twelve schools 
equipped for the struggle of existence. 
sy this time, Allen was dreaming of a 
great national and international move 
ment in behalf of crippled children. He 
thought if such a plan could be made to 
work in Ohio it would succeed in other 
states. But before starting out he went 
to Columbus and conferred with heads 
of the state welfare, health, and educa- 
tion departments, and the institute for 
public efficiency. All of them gave the 
Retary system their unqualified ap- 
proval. The Rotarians of New 
York, including New York City, 
are for the plan, likewise the Ro 
tarians of Michigan, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. At the last convention 
of the International Rotary Clubs a 
resolution was adopted commend- 
ing the work of caring for crippled 
children and bringing this oppor 
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Memorial Hospital, Elyria, Ohio, first of the group erected under the manage- 
ment of Edgar F. Allen. 


tunity for service to the attention of 
the Rotary clubs. At a meeting of 
the Rotary officials, held in Chicago, de- 
tails of the movement were presented by 
Ed R. Kelsey of Toledo, Edgar F. Allen 
of Elyria, and Hart I. Seely of Waverly, 
N. Y. Mr. Kelsey gave the history of 
the work for cripples, Mr. Allen defined 
the steps to take to make a start, and 
Mr. Seely emphasized the meaning of 
the undertaking to Rotary. Inquiries 
are now pouring into the office of Mr. 
Allen asking for information and direc- 


tions. It has been necessary to prepare 
new literature. Arrangements have 


been made for the production of a film 
that will tell the whole story in pictgre 
form, which can be sent to Rotary clubs 
and other organizations. 


HERE is a peculiar appeal in this 
enterprise that quickly gets a grip on 
men as soon as the facts are presented. 
The plan of operations is so delightfully 
concrete and effective that it takes hold of 
the most conservative at once. Men can 
see results that are worth while. The 
boys and girls are given a new start, and 
the public is always ready to co-operate. 
Every move is as carefully worked 
out as a selling campaign of the most 
up-to-date type. First a list of crippled 
children in a county is made up. Doctors, 
nurses, teachers, ministers, and others in 
close touch with the people are asked to 
give the names of all the crippled chil- 
dren they know. This list forms the 
basis of further operations. A day is set 
for a clinic, usually at the county seat, 
or some other well-located town. Ex- 
perts furnished by the state, and sur- 
geons living in the district are expected 
to attend and make the examinations. 
Surgeons always respond quickly. Sev- 
eral specialists have been known to 
travel across the state just to study cases 
that develop at such clinics. 
On the date set for the examinations, 
members of the Rotary Club go to the 


homes of the crippled children and take 
them to the clinic. After the cases have 
been diagnosed and assigned to a hospital 
Rotarians are expected to follow the 
children right through and keep in close 
sympathetic touch until the boys and 
girls have been cured or helped as far as 
possible, and taught something by which 
they may become self-supporting. There 
is no other movement like this one for 
helping little cripples. The personal 
service rendered by the Rotarians does 
the worker almost as much good as it 
does the child. There is a spiritual value 
in such service that cannot be measured. 
Many a Rotarian has found a new in- 
spiration and a new kind of pleas-, 
ure in helping some little fellow 
with a crooked arm or a bent leg 
to get a new grip on life. 

There is a distinct money value 
to this work which is 
worth pointing out. Mr. 
Allen likes to talk about 
the increased productive- 
ness of a cripple who has 
been cured. That is not a 
mercenary view at all. It 
is merely practical. It is 
high-class management to 
turn a liability into an as- 
set, and that is exactly 
what is done when a de- 
pendent person of any 
kind is made self-support- 
ing. Mr. Allen has it figured 
out that economically a life is 
valued at $7,000. By curing and 
educating 200,000 crippled chil- 
dren, the Rotarians would add . 
$1,400,000,000 to the productive 
power of society. And, further- 


Alva Bunker, Toledo, Ohio, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, Port Huron 
School for Cripples. You are look- 
ing at a picture that presents an 
almost-miraculous transformation 
—the result of practical surgery. 
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more, by the treatment of cripples in 
infancy the movement can be made sti]! 
more valuable. Mr. Allen’s idea is tp 
eliminate all the waste represented }, 
crippled bodies, now and in the future, _ 
About the time that Mr. Allen was 
making his preliminary survey in Elyria, 
and before the Ohio society was formed. 
the Toledo Rotary Club became inter- 
ested in Alva Bunker, and wrought a 
transformation that is little short of 
miraculous. 
HE One Talent Club, composed of 
ladies living in Lower Town, Toledo, 
told the Rotarians about Alva Bunker, a 
boy of fifteen, who had come into the 
world with a terrible handicap. His arms 
and legs were mere stumps; but he was 
an ambitious little fellow, and managed 
to get about cn a board mounted on roll- 
er-skate wheels. His home was in an 
alley, where he merely existed. The city 
was a great unknown world to him. Noth- 
ing had been done for his education or 
relief by the people of the community. 
After due investigation the Rotarians de- 
cided to give the little fellow a new start. 
There was no institution in Toledo or in 
all of Ohio where he could be treated, 
so he was taken to the Home for Crip 
pled Children in Detroit. Arrangements 
were made for the use of the private car 
of the Toledo Railways and Light Com- 
pany. The ride was a revelation to the 
boy. He stared, but did not talk or smile 
He was turned over to the hospital with 
instructions to do the best they could 
with him. After a few months, when the 
committee went back to see Alva, 
they found him sitting in a wheel 
chair and, most marvelous of all— 
he was grinning. The neighbors in 
Lower Town had confided to the 
committee that it was use- 
less to attempt to teach 
him anythin g—that he 
was mentally deficient 
And here he was sitting in 
a wheel chair—with smil- 
ing face—and wearing « 
gold medal on his breast, 
which he had won for pro- 
ficiency in his studies! 
At length the surgeans 
supplied him with arti- 
ficial limbs— and made 
a man of him. On the 
way back home he sat in 
the car like other pas 
sengers, and when the car ar- 
rived at Toledo he got off 
unaided, took his place in 4 
waiting automobile, and was 
driven to the alley where his 
mother lived. He wanted to 
surprise her and he did. She 
did not know her boy. He c uld 
walk upright, and looked like 
any other young man, Whe! 
she heard his voice, she dropped 
a pan of (Cont'd on Page 221.) 
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The Challenge of Business Ethics 


By WILLIAM WINANS 


President, Rotary Club of Asbury Park, N. J. 


F we go back to earliest times, we 

find the great principle prevailing 

was that “Might makes right.” +The 

man of the greatest strength or who 
had the biggest club collected the goods 
of the others, until someone else came 
along who was stronger or had a larger 
club, and in turn, took away the property 
that the other had collected. 


Gradually a man collected more of one 
thing than he could use, and so a system 
of barter and exchange grew up and one 
man exchanged with another. Less than 
a century ago, business transactions were 
viewed with suspicicn. The rule of 
caveat emptor prevailed, and those in 
trade were considered an unregenerate 
part of the community who made their 
way mostly by the rule of “tooth and 
nail.” 

Down to the time of the Civil war, 
business conditions in America were 
primitive. In the centennial. year, 1876, 
a young man in Philadelphia opened 
what he called the “Grand Depot” and 
made announcement that it would be run 
on entirely new principles. No one 
would be importuned to buy. There 
would be but one price on all goods. 
The quality would be guaranteed. The 
money would be given back for goods 
returned. This set the standard of cour- 
tesy, fairness, honesty, and service, and 
was the beginning of recognized business 
ethics in America. 


lt was a great Humanitarian who said 
“Profits are legitimate only when they 
come from service.” Service is the key- 
stone on which is founded Rotary. The 
buyer expects from him of whom he 
makes purchases, a full measure of serv- 
ice in return for profits. It shouid be 
recognized that an obligation rests upon 
each of these parties to do his part fairly 
and honestly. 


Disagreements usually arise because 
the details of a transaction have not been 
properly thought. out and agreed upon. 
There should be a thorough “meeting of 
the minds.” Today the world is paying 
considerable attention to morale. The 
larger point of view, good will, fair play, 

nd welfare work are all results of a 


higher code of business ethics. 


Men’s minds must be gradually pre- 
pared to accept a great reform. During 
the late war, business was adjourned, the 
stores and factories became, as it were, 
¢ so much a matter of private interests, 
but part of the national machinery for 
production and distribution. Men dedi- 
cated themselves to a great service and 
got self-interest and narrow policies. 


n 


7 


They considered as never before, the effi- 
ciency of production, the necessity for 
proper distribution. 


So far as business is concerned, the 
outstanding results of the war are broader 
ideas of co-operation and service; and an 
awakened public conscience has been the 
result. Men thought of the problems 
confronting them as they never had be- 
fore, and as soon as men get to thinking, 
we begin to have reforms. 


“What constitutes a State?” said Sir 
William James. “Not high-raised battle- 
ments or labored mound. No! Men— 
high-minded men; men who their duties 
know, but who also know their rights, 
and knowing, dare maintain.” 


ODAY it is the man who counts—the 

thinking man. As Emerson has said, 
“The farmer who does not think, sees 
his bushel and his cart, and nothing be- 
yond. Without thought, the priest be- 
comes a form; the attorney, a statute 
book; the mechanic, a machine; the 
sailor, a rope of a ship.” As a man thinks 
so he is and so he acts. A man must 
think straight or he cannot act straight. 





You Is or You Aint 
By SAM BUXTON 


Rotarian of Newport News, Va. 


OU IS, or 

You AIN’T. 
If you AIN’T, 
You can’t say you IS. 
If you IS, 
You can’t say you AIN’T. 
You can’t be partly IS 
And partly AIN’T. 
Nor can you be 
Wholly IS 
And partly AIN’T, 
Any more than you can 
Be partly IS 
And wholly AIN’T. 
You just IS, 
Or you AIN’T. 
If you is selfish, 
You AIN’T a Rotarian. 
You can’t be 
Partly Rotarian 
And partly selfish, 
Nor can you be 
Wholly selfish and 
Partly Rotarian, 
Any more than you can 
Be wholly Rotarian 
And partly selfish. 
You just IS, selfish, 
Or you AIN’T. 
You just IS, a Rotarian, 
Or you AIN’T. 
Which IS you? 
Or, AIN’T you? 
There is no 
Other Classification. 
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The trouble with the subject of business 
ethics is that it has never been thought 
out. Most business men have not figured 
out the moral tendencies of their acts, 
in order to create proper standards. The 
young man entering business has no 
knowledge of business ethics. Our pub- 
lic schools have failed to teach the theory 
and practice of business. A preliminary 
education is as necessary in business as 
it is in any other profession. Modern 
business meets life at more points and 
oftener than all the other professions 
combined. There is no profession that 
gives the challenge to a man’s intellectual 
ability as does modern business. I will 
venture to say that more progress has 
been made along the lines of business 
ethics since the beginning of the great 
war than in all the centuries that went 
before. The ideal business is one that 
believes in service to the community in 
which it exists. It believes in endeavor- 
ing to raise the scale of civilization 
rather than catering to the tastes of the 
uneducated and base. It is not deceptive 
in its descriptions; it is not misleading 
in its advertising; it is not unfair in its 
competition; it is not indiscriminate in 
the cutting of prices in order to put 
someone else out of business. It is car- 
ried on fairly and honestly. It believes 
in the dignity of labor and that there is 
a common ground on which capital and 
labor may meet on a fair basis of unity, 
co-operation, and concentration. 


Where do the forward-looking busi- 
ness men stand in this reconstruction pe- 
riod? Will they slip back to where they 
stocd before, or in solid phalanx will they 
move on and on until unfair practices are 
banished forever from the business 
world? 


At least one forward step has been 
taken in recent years. A positive effort 
has been taken to interest crafts and 
professions in the adoption of standards 
of practice. A code for each craft fitted 
to the peculiarities and individuality of 
the craft based on certain fundamental 
principles will provide a definite and 
workable idealistic platform for each in- 
dividual in the craft to aspire to. 


At the entrance of the harbor of New 
York there stands a lofty statue em- 
blematic of America’s liberty—tendered 
as a tribute from the old continent to the 
new. Just as its gleaming rays dispel the 
surrounding darkness and light the 
mariner cn his way, so the light of Ro- 
tary should dispel the outer darkness of 
fraud and deceit and light the business 
world in its striving on, in the way of 
civic righteousness. 
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Canterbury: Ancient and Modern 


By ALFRED BAYNTON 


Honorary Secretary of the Rotary Club of Canterbury, England 


Photograths by Rotarian James Fisk-Moore, Canterbury 


VERY English city 
has its own _ special 
claims to distinction, 
its own associations 
and traditions, but 

Canterbury, the “Stronghold of 
the Men of Kent,” the Mother 
City net only of the British 
Empire but of the Anglo-Saxon 
language and the Anglo-Saxon 
race, can alcne claim the proud 
and venerable title of “Mother 
of England.” 

There is an ever-increasing 
influx of pilgrims from all parts 
of the world to visit this cradle 
of English Christianity; to 
stand upon the authentic hearth- 
stone of their earliest home— 
and it would be matter for won- 
der, if such were not the case. 

It is not tco much to say that 
there is hardly a spot in Can- 
terbury that is not reminiscent 
of some portion of the history 
of England, and a visitor cannot help 
but receive instruction such as the mere 
reading of books would utterly fail to 

ipply. 

The traveler who s-journs even for a 
few minutes within the shadow of her 
gray cathedral and treads her picturesque 
streets, full of memories of the past, can- 
not but bear away with him a vivid and 
delightful impression of the Old Coun- 


try. From the central tower of the ca 
thedral (formerly known as the 
\ngel Steeple but now gener- 


ily known as the Bell Harry 
Tower) at 8 o’cleck every eve- 
ning the curfew still “tolls the 
knell of passing day.” The 
watchman on his nightly round 
still proclaims the hour and the 
state of the weather and assures 
the citizens that “All’s well.” 
The age of Canterbury ? Who 
knows? 

(here are indications that a 
)pulous community was settled 
the site of the 
sent Canterbury 
east as early as° 

Stone age. It 
known that the 
ronghold of 
Canterbury was 

med and taken 

4 B. C. by the 

ins under Ju- 
Caesar, who 
of the “Men ' 
ent” as of the 


nhabitants of 








Canterbury Pilgrims. 





Britain. So they still remain. When 
Augustine and his band of monks en- 
tered the city (597 A. D.) heralded by 
their Silver Cross and painted board, 
they found the Christian — religion 
already in a sense established. 

In an article of this nature where 
there are necessarily limitations of space 
it is impossible to follow the varying for- 
tunes of the ancient city step by step 
















lett: Five centuries of building and rebuilding produced this great cathedral. The 
civilized . of graceful Hines conceal its proportions, but the exterior length is 522 feet, and the 


Perpendicular Tower rises 235 feet. 


However, mention should be 
made of the election of Thomas 
Becket, the Chancellor of King 
Henry II. It has been stated 
that Canterbury would never 
have attained its subsequent po- 
sition but for the murder of 
Becket in 1170. It is difficult to- 
day to realize how far reaching 
were the consequences of that 
tragic event. 

No visitor to Canterbury can 
begin to fully appreciate what 
he sees, unless he realizes 
to some extent the glamout 
which overhung the resting 
place of St. Thomas in the days 
of Chaucer. It is no exaggera 
tion to say that in the middle 
ages, Canterbury owed its Euro- 
pean fame and enormous riches 
to the fact that the cathedral 
contained the shrine of Becket 


From a 13th Century MS. within its walls. Millions of 


pilgrims flocked from the whole 
civilized world to do homage. In 1220, 
the remains of Becket were transferred 
in the presence of Henry III, from the 
crypt to the priceless shrine in Trinity 
chapel. 


HE chest containing the remains 
‘Tae carried by Archbishop Lang 
ton; Panduff, the papal legate “of fair 
Milan, Cardinal”; the Grand Justiciary 
Hubert de Burgh; and the Archbishop 
of Rheims. How gencral was the ven- 
eration inspired is strikingly illustrated 
by Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. The 
poet’s choice of personnel was not un 
like a Rotary club in that it included 
one representative of each craft. As 
the historian, Green, puts it, “the thirty 
pilgrims who started in the May morn 
ing (from London to Canterbury) 
representatives of every class of 
English society, 
from the noble to 
the ploughman .. . 
the broad-should- 
ered miller, the 
haberdasher, car- 
penter, weaver, 
dyer, tapestry-mak 
er, each in the new 
livery of his craft.” 

At this period, 
Canterbury was so 
glorious that tra- 
dition states it 
excited the wrath 
of the Evil One 
himself and that 
he sought permis- 
sion to cast it into 
the sea if the serv 








The guard chamber above the West Gate, showing the Condemned Cell. Prisoners 
were led from this cell to the window opposite, there to be hanged upon the 
gallows (still preserved) in full view of the populace below. 


ice of prayer and praise, usually per- 
formed by night and day at the tomb of 
St. Thomas the Martyr, should at any 
time be suspended. The inhabitants in 
general, being as bad as Jerome describes 
the people of Jerusalem to have been 
when that city, too, was famous for 
pilgrimages, the desired permission was 
obtained. Long and eagerly did Satan 
watch, but though the people as a 
whole daily grew worse, the religious 
few were true and faithful to their 
duty, so that he despaired of ever 
submerging the great city. At length, 
however, his opportunity arrived. A 
great festival had been held at which the 
chaplains at the Saint’s shrine officiated, 
and when night came, utterly weary and 
exhausted, they slept—one and all. The 
glory of Canterbury was seriously threat- 
ened. Down pounced the Fiend and at- 
tempted to grasp the city in his arms, 
but so vast was its size that though his 
claws were proverbially long, he was 
unable to grasp even one half. A goodly 
portion, however, he seized, and he sped 
away towards the sea. But the prayers 
of St. Thomas prevailed and a vision 
was sent to the Sacristan which directed 
him what to do. Away he rushed to the 
bell rope and pulled with might and 
main. The great bell “Harry” which 
gives its name to Bell Harry Tower, 
ordinarily required the exertions of ten 
men to set it in motion, but it now re- 
sponded to the touch of one, and a loud 
note from its clarion tongue scared the 
Evil One as he reached the verge of the 
sea. In terror and despair he dropped 
his booty and fled, and an extremely 
moral Jesson may justly be drawn from 
the fate of Satan’s armful. The few 
houses in which more good than bad 
were found (Alas! very few in number ) 
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were preserved from destruction by fall- 
ing on the hillside, and gave rise to the 
port of Whitestable; but the great ma- 
jority dropped into the sea and anti- 
quarians ignorant of the facts have 
described them as the ruins of Roman 


edifices submerged by 
the encroaching ocean. 
Thus says tradition. 
Never more has 
Canterbury excited the 
envy of the Evil One 
by its splendor, but 
there is still no city 
in the world, more 
worthy of a visit. It 
matters not where we 
start, although we can- 
n-t do better than 
to follow the footsteps 
of unnumbered genera- 
tions of pilgrims and 
enter by the London 
Road, itself one of the 
monumental antiquities 
of the old capital of 
Kent. On the outskirts 
of the city we have to 
the right St. Dunstan’s 
Church, and it was here 
that Henry II, nearly 
750 years ago on his 
memorable pilgrimage 
to Canterbury, put off 
his shoes and donned 
the linen garb of the 
penitent to walk bare- 
foot along the streets 
of the city to the 
Martyr’s Shrine. Ahead 
is the massive West 
Gate with its double 
towers rebuilt on the 
site of the Norman 
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Gateway by Simon of Sudbury, who 
obtained leave from Richard II (then 
only a boy of eleven) to remove the 
church situated over the gateway, re- 
build the gate, and repair the walls 


OR more than 550 years this great 

West Gate has withstood the perils 
of war and ravages of time and as we 
look at it today we cannot help but re- 
member the historic events with which 
it is associated. These _ self-same 
towers looked down on Henry V and his 
gallant array of French prisoners, 
Henry VIII, Queen Mary, Queen Eliza- 
beth, James, as well as Oliver Cromwell, 
the Lord Protector (who stabled his 
horse in the cathedral) all passed under 
these very portals. In the lofty guard 
chamber over the archway the Con- 
demned Cell may still be seen. intact, 
From this dismal enclosure malefactors 
had only to walk a few paces to the win- 
dow opposite, there to be hanged upon 
the gallows (still preserved) in full view 
of the populace below. 

Let us pass along to King’s Bridge 
with its gabled half-timbered houses, 
lapped by the waters of the River Stour. 
These premises were formerly occupied 
by the Walloon and Huguenot refugees 
who introduced the weaving industry to 
Canterbury. Then turn into Stour Street 
and visit the picturesque ruins of the 
house assigned to the Grey Friars in 
the early years of the 13th century. 





These Norman cloisters might well be termed lace-work 

in stone, so delicate is the tracery. Although restored in 

1236 the cloisters have lost none of their original grace. 

They serve to remind us of the time when countless pil- 

grims flocked from all parts of Europe to worship at the 

shrine of St. Thomas. For five centuries the gifts of 
these pilgrims enriched the cathedral. 














by Gira 
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he interest of Grey Friars in later 
vears is due to the fact that it was at 
ne time the property and occasionally 
the residence of Richard Lovelace the 
gallant cavalier whose songs still ring 


true and fresh across the centuries. 


fell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 

That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breath and quiet mind 

fo wars and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase, 

Che first foe in the field, 

And with a stronger faith embrace, 

\ sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 

As you too shall adore, 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honor more. 

EP but a little farther and the old 

house in Palace Street is certainly 
one of those which Charles Dickens had 
in mind in criticising Mr. Wickfield’s 
“very old house bulging out over the 
road, a house with long low lattice win- 
dows bulging out still further, and beams 
with carved heads on the ends bulging 
out, too, so that I fancied the whole 
house was leaning forward, trying to 
see who was passing on the narrow pave- 
ment below.” 

It is impossible here to do more than 
touch upon the history of the premier 
cathedral of England. It is stated that 
a Christian church stood on the site of 
the cathedral from the very earliest 








In this patriarchal chair, constructed of three pieces of 
Purbeck marble, all the Archbishops of Canterbury are 
enthroned ‘Lord Primate of England and Metropolitan 


Patriarch of the English Church.” 


TIRED BES LB Nl IR 


It was probably made 

for Archbishop Stephen Langton’s use during the ceremo- 

nious removal of the remains of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury to the shrine in 1220. 
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Grey Friars, named after the members of a monastic order who lived here in the 
early 13th Century, loses none of its historic appeal for us through having become in 
later years the property and occasional residence of Richard Lovelace, poet-cavalier 


days; at all events there is no shadow 
of doubt, that for upwards of 1300 years 
English Christianity has flowed through 
the cathedral and its precincts. 

In 1011 A. D. Canterbury was sacked 
and burned by the Danes. King Canute 
restored the cathedral 
to its former dignity 
twelve years later but 
in 1067 it 
consumed by a disas- 
trous fire. Archbishop 
Lanfranc rebuilt it 
during 1070-77. 

In the memorable 
winter twilight of De- 
cember 29, 1170, the 
cathedral was the scene 
of the momentous 
tragedy intended as a 
crushing blow to the 
Church, but to the ven- 
eration felt for the 
“holy blissful martyr” 
and the belief in the 
miracles wrought by 
his relics, the cathedral 
owed five centuries of 
prosperity and enrich- 
ment from the gifts 


was again 


offered by countless 
pilgrims from .every 
corner of Christendom. 
A visit to the ex- 


quisitely beautiful 
cloisters originally 
Norman and restored 
about 1236, enables one 
to visualize the scene. 

The quarrel between 
Becket and Henry II 
virtually resolved itself 
into a contest between 
Church and crown, and 


Henry, who was then in _ France, 


exclaimed in a moment of thoughtless 
fury, “Will no man rid me from this 


low-born priest?” Four of his knights 


took up the challenge and _ hastened 
to Canterbury. Leaving their weapons 


they entered the archbishop’s 
palace and demanded an interview, which 
The knights 


retired to get their swords and meantime 


outside 
ended in angry altercation. 


the frightened monks almost dragged the 
archbishop, in spite of his struggles and 
protests through the cloisters, and into 


the north-west transept by the door. 


HE monks barricaded the door, but 

che insisted on its being opened. 

“The church,” he “must not be 
turned into a castle.” 

He had proceeded up three of the steps 
leading to the choir by the High Altar 
when the knights returned demanding 
the whereabouts of the traitor. 

All but three of the Monks fled, but 
Becket turned resolutely, saying, “Here 
am I, no traitor, but the archbishop and 
priest of God.” 

He descended and stood with his back 
against a pillar. A struggle ensued, and 
blow after blow was rained upon the de- 


said, 


fenceless archbishop until he was no 
more. In the south-east corner of the 
north-west transept is the “Murder 
Stone,” so called because it marks the 
spot where Becket fell. 

The choir is the most important ex- 
ample of transition Norman in the 
country. It was the work of William of 
Sens and William the Englishman (1174- 
1184) and has been 
perfect museum of mediaeval architec- 
ture.” The great length of the choir, 
the lines of the vaulting, the antique 
character of the architecture, and the 


described as “a 
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OLD CURIOSITY 


This timbered house might almost have been the original 
‘‘Old Curiosity Shop’’ which Charles Dickens has so vividly 


depicted for us. 


consequent fine effect of light and 
shadow, all produce a’ solemnity not un- 
fitting the first great resting-place of the 
faith in Saxon England. 

So much is there of 
cathedral that it would be possible to fill 
a volume with its description. Each 
stone has its history, every corner is full 
of the beauty that speaks far more 
powerfully than any written description 
It is almost an im- 


interest in the 


can ever hope to do. 

possible task to decide what to describe 

and to omit. 
Passing around in front 


what 


of the deanery, the cathe- 
dral can be seen in its full 
grandeur, and continuing 
past some of the old m:n- 
astery buildings we reach 
the Norman _ Staircase 
built about 1130-40 and 
recognized as one of the 
perfect gems of 
architecture in 


most 
Norman 
the world. 


EAVING the Green 
L Court and passing 
through the late Norman 
arch is the Mint Yard sur- 
rounded by the buildings 
of the King’s School, the 
lineal descendant not only 


ba Blt ns ie 
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of the earlier sixth century monastic 
school but of the great school of learn- 
ing refounded by Archbishop Theodore, 
who, like St. Paul, was born at Tarsus 
in Cilicia and educated at Athens. The 


school claims to have been in existence 
in the days of Ethelbert and Augustine, 
but was refounded in Henry the Eighth’s 
time. 

Among the many remaining places of 
interest, the “Dark Entry” which leads 
to the Green Court should be noted. Ap 





Gallant cavalcades of courtiers, serried ranks of men in mail,’ grim 
processions of condemned prisoners—how many of them have passed 


under this West Gate! 
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The city walls, eleven feet in thickness, and the massive towers 
with the small, narrow loopholes for archers, are remarkably 


well preserved. 


propriately enough, it is haunted, but 
only by Nell Cook of Ingoldsby fame 
“who killed the Canon with an ext: 
strong game pie!” The city walls and 
towers also serve to attract. As ear); 
1011 it is narrated that the Danes cast 
the English people from the walls 
any case they must have been thorough) 
restored for in 1142 it was the boast oi 
the citizens that their walls were whol 
and undecayed. Till wel 
into the 18th Centur 
there was probably n 
city in England whicl 
could show its walls in a 
more perfect state than 
Canterbury. 

In Castle Street a view 
can still be obtained 0! 
the remains of the onc 
famous and still venerabl: 
keep of Canterbury Cast 
the third largest No: 
keep in England. [hi 
walls, more than elecvel 
feet thick, enclose an 
of about 88 feet by 80 

Mention must be 
of the historic chur« 
St. Martin. There 
been considerable c< 
versy as to the date « 
existing building, but here 
(Continued on Page 
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America Presents Booth Portrait to 
Shakespeare Gallery 


NK I love and reverence all arts equally, 

| putting my own just above the others; be- 
it I recognize the union and culmifiation 

, all. To me it seems as if when God 


e¢ 
i 


i the world, that was Poetry; He formed 


t was Sculpture; He colored it, and that 
.inting; He peopled it with living beings, 
t was the grand, divine, eternal, Drama. 


Cushman (1816-1876). 


\ these words one of America’s best 
Shakespearean actresses has aptly 
expressed the universality of dra- 
matic art, and it is indeed noteworthy 
current events prove this apprecia- 
of the actor’s cosmopolitan influence 


it confined to the green 
oms of our theatres but finds 
responsive echo in the offices 
eading business and profes- 
nal men. One of the great 
transatlantic greyhounds re- 
cently carried to England the 
portrait of Edwin Booth, pre- 
sented to American Rotary by 


\ir. E. F. Albee, noted the- 
rical proprietor. On behalf 
j if the recipients, Arch C. 


Klumph, of Cleveland, a past 
president of Rotary Interna- 
onal, will in turn present this 
picture to the Mayor of Strat- 
|-on-Ayon as trustee of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Gallery, 
| the portrait of America’s 
reatest actor will represent 
\merican stage in the 
ine of the world’s greatest 
matist. That such an honor 
uld be paid the foremost 
icrican tragedian even thirty 
rs after his death, will be 
v understood by those who 
him. But that this rec- 
tion should receive the en- 
thusiastic support of men who 
ire not directly concerned with 
he drama, but rather with 
mercial and professional 
rprises is less natural—and 
e a more. striking testi- 
| to the widespread influ- 

of his art. 
lwin Booth typified the 
best traditions of the 
e. He was not merely a 
ummate artist, but his good 
ence transcended the im- 
ite range of his associa- 
; just as his acting trans- 
led the limits of his life 
became a cherished tradi- 
The birthplace of Shake- 
has already received 
tributes from visiting 
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Through the good offices of Rotarian E. F. Albee, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, this beautiful portrait of Edwin Booth, (1833- 
1893), American Shakespearean actor, is being presented to 
the Shakespearean Memorial Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon 
by Arch C. Klumph, Past International Rotary President, 
on behalf of the Rotary clubs of America. The painting is 
the work of J. A. Mohite, Brooklyn artist, and is a replica 
of the famous Sargent portrait of Booth which hangs in 


a 


Raceway @ 


ates 


Ree ster eye 


tie ee 
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By CHARLES ST. JOHN 


Americans, but its historic associations 
will be especially enriched by this gift 
which represents the good will of so 
many varied elements in American life, 
which is expressed through an interna- 
tional medium, and which brings to the 
source of the best English drama the 
added inspiration of the best American 
interpretation of that drama. 

There is furthermore, an interesting 
history connected with the picture it- 
self. During the conventi-n of the Ro- 
tary clubs at Edinburgh in 1921, Past- 
President Klumph learned that with the 


sole exception of the United States 





the Players’ Club, New York City. 


every nation to which Shakespeare's 
plays were known was represented in 
the gallery at Stratford-on-Avon. After 
the convention, this fact was mentioned 
to Mr. Albee, who immediately commis 
sioned J. A. Mohite, a distinguished 
Brooklyn artist, to paint a replica of the 
famous Sargent portrait of Edwin 
Booth which hangs in the Players’ Club 
in New York City. This life-size oil 
painting is said to be a speaking like- 
the eminent tragedian, for 
whom Mr. Albee has a life-long admira 
tion. The Mohlte portrait was formally) 
presented to Rotary at a meeting of the 
New York club in the Hotel 
Astor August 24th, which was 
attended by one of the most 
notable representations of the 


ness of 


drama and its allied arts seen 
in recent years. After the pres 
entation the portrait was for 
some days on public exhibi- 
tion at the Knoedler galleries. 
About September Ist it 
taken en board the Majestic, 
and the Rotary committee es- 
corted it to England. Ar- 
rangements had been made to 
formally present the picture to 
the Mayor of Stratford-on- 
\von in his official capacity as 
trustee of the Memorial Gal- 
The presentation was 
arranged through the good of- 
fices of the Birmingham Ro 
tary Club and amongst the 
many distinguished people who 
planned to attend the ceremony 
were E. H. Sothern, his wife 
Julia Marlowe, both Shake 
spearean actors of internation- 
al reputation, and George M 
Harvey, the American. Ambas 
sador 


was 


lery. 


HOSE who were fortunate 

enough to attend the pres 
entation in New York enjoyed 
an experience hardly paralleled 
in the history of American 
Robert B. Mantell, the 
living dean of Shakespearean 


drama. 


actors, presided over an array 
of business and professional 
talent which filled the grand 
banquet hall. Among the many 
leading classical act>rs, emi- 
nent playwrights, distinguished 
critics, essayists, artists, man- 
agers, and writers, who enthu- 
siastically availed themselves 
of this opportunity to express 
ind affection 


their reverence 
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The meeting of the Rotary Club of New York City, held at 
the Hotel Astor on August 24th was of unusual signifi- 
cance to the American drama. More than seven hundred 
guests, among them many of America’s leading actors, play- 
wrights, producers, artists, and writers, paid fitting tribute 
to the memory of Edwin Booth, and accepted on behalf of 
the Rotary Clubs of America a life-size portrait of Booth, 


for Booth were: F. F. Mackay, director of 
the Actors’ Fund and oldest living asso- 
ciate of Booth; Augustus Thomas, head 
of the Producing Managers’ Associa- 
tion; Maurice Francis Egan, Brander 
Matthews, Nicholas Murray Butler, Eu- 
gene O’Neil, Lionel, John, and Ethel 
Barrymore, Maude Adams, Julia Arthur, 
Walter Hampden, Mrs. Minnie Mad- 
dern-Fiske, Daniel Frohman, David Be- 
lasco, David Warfield, Edward Sheldon, 
Florence Reed, John Drew, William 
Faversham, Charles Dillingham, Charles 
Dana Gibson, Charles Rann Kennedy, 
Edith Wynne Matthison, Harrison 
Fisher, Viola Allen, Judge Victor J. 
Dowling, Judge Edward E. McCall, and 
others of like renown. 

From those who could not attend, 
from those who could, and from those 
who were not expecting to be present 
Save in spirit, came hundreds of con- 
gratulatory letters and telegrams en- 
dorsing the presentation. But Mr. Albee, 
himself a devoted admirer of Shake- 
speare, prized above all others the follow- 
ing message from the only daughter of 
the illustrious Booth. 


Dear Mr. Albee: As fhe daughter 
of my noble and deeply revered 
father, Edwin Booth, I am prompted, 
although a stranger to you, to ex- 
press to you my deep and sincere ap- 
preciation of your generous gift (to 
the Stratford-on-Avon Theater) of a 
portrait of my beloved and honored 
father. How I wish I might be pres- 
ent when the presentation is made! 
I saw the announcement in the news- 
papers by mere chance recently. I 
have sent the clipping to my only 
son, named for his grandfather and 
a gifted artist living in the summer 
at Agumput, Maine, and of course, a 
member of ‘The Players.’ Believe 
me, with sincere appreciation, Very 
truly yours, (Mrs.) Epwina Boortu 
GROSSMAN, 


Mr. Albee was unable to attend the 
presentation, but in his letter of regret 
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he said: “The placing of this portrait 
where it is to hang in future years 
among other immortal tragedians of dif- 
ferent countries, we feel, will help to 
perpetuate his name; but even without 
this picture being hung in this celebrated 
gallery, his name would be glorified down 
through the ages for his distinguished 
work, the kind thought and considera- 
tion he had for others and his sweet 
gentleness, combined with the strength 
of a real man and a real actor.” 

Many interesting personal remini- 
scences of Booth were given by various 
speakers. In introducing Robert Man- 





Rotarian E. F. Albee, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
noted theatrical proprietor and presi- 
dent of theB. F. Keith vaudeville circuit, 
under whose auspices the portrait was 
painted and on whose behalf it was pre- 
sented to the Rotary clubs of Ar er'caat 
the luncheon of the Rotary Ciub of 
New York City. 
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which will be placed in the Shakespeare Gallery at Stratford. 
At the speakers’ table, left to right: Augustus Thomas, play- 
wright; Robert L. Hatch, president, Rotary Club of New York, 
and Raymond J. Knoeppel, past president; Robert B. Mantell; 
Edward Davies, past president, Vaudeville Artists Ass’n; Arch 
Klumph, Past International Rotary President; John J. Mur- 
dock, general manager of the Keith Circuit; and Julia Arthur. 


tell, Mr. Augustus Thomas blamed mod- 
ern life for the present dearth of great 
tragedians. “A generation or so ago,” 
he said, “there was in the playhouse a 
considerable group of those superlative 
representatives of whom Edwin Booth 
was easily the first. Something in our 
industrial life, something in the enlist- 
ments of big business, something in the 
material competition has made the at- 
tention of the people definite and expect- 
ant rather than contemplative. The finer 
emotional expression has been neglected. 
Few tragic actors have there been.” 


R. MANTELL recalled several per- 

formances of Booth, the first of 
which he saw in 1878 when Booth played 
Hamlet. The last was in 1891 when he 
took the réle of Macbeth. In his letter 
accepting the invitation to the presenta- 
tion, Mr. Mantell told of visiting Strat- 
ford a few weeks previous with Mrs. 
Mantell. They were astonished to find 
no picture of their beloved Booth and 
thought it a splendid idea to have one 
presented. 

Miss Julia Arthur told of seeing Booth 
in Richelieu when she was _ fourteen 
years old. “I sat spellbound,” she de- 
clared; “I watched him intently, with his 
gorgeous red robe, his quiet voice, his 
sharp eyes and eagerness. When the 
curtain came down my little friend said: 
‘Sit down. Don’t make a h ly show of 
yourself.’ Then I suddenly realized ! 
was on my feet, yelling. I’ll never for- 
get that night.” 

Past President Klumph in accepting 
the portrait on behalf of American Ro- 
tary, said: “A nation is rated not alone 
for its wealth, not alone for its indus- 
try and commerce, not alone for its 
statesmen, not alone for its religious and 


(Continued on page 200) 
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Providing the First Wardrobe 


By MAUDE CHARLTON GIBSON 


ARLY in the Winter of 1921 it 

was suggested by a member of 

the Rotary Club of Toronto 

that a part of the “Birthday 

Fund” be handed over to the 
wives of Retarians for relief work of 
some kind. The Birthday Fund of the 
club, which gives each Rotarian on the 
occasion of his birthday anniversary an 
opportunity of celebrating the event by 
making a donation, had been used prin- 
cipally for the purchasing of flowers for 
the sick. It was felt that the scope for 
the use of this fund might be broadened, 
and that real service might be rendered 
in some new line of work. 

Now all Rotary wives, mothers, 
daughters, and sisters—sweethearts, too 
—are interested heart and soul in Ro- 
tary and its ideals. Proud of the service 
our men are giving to this needy old 
world, we have been eager to do our 
share by way of encouragement and 
sympathy in every good work. To be 
welcomed into active participation in Ro- 
tary service was greatly appreciated by 
Toronto women. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Nor- 
han Tovell, wife of the president of 
the club in 1920-1921 the ladies first 
organized, and decided to make outfits 
for babies whose parents were unable 
to provide for them. 

The need for such a form of help was, 
unfortunately, only too obvi- 


blue or rose color, with bootees and 
bonnet to match. Each outfit is com- 
plete in itself and is packed in a box 
stamped “With the Compliments of the 
Retary Club of Toronto.” 

Weekly sewing meetings were held 
on Wednesdays from 10 a. m. to 4 p. 
m. at the Gage Institute, where 
through the courtesy of the Samaritan 
Club, bright, spacious work-rooms were 
at our disposal. Ten machines were 
kept busy, and willing hand-workers 
added finishing touches to the little gar- 
ments. Several ladies who were un- 
able to attend the meetings did sewing at 
home. After a busy morning a simple 
luncheon was served, letters of thanks 
were read from recipients of layettes, 
and plans were diseussed before revurn- 
ing to another three hours’ work. 

Sixty layettes were completed during 
the months of February, March and 
April, 1921, and in the following Octo- 
ber the work was continued under the 
leadership of Mrs. Gibson, wife of 
President John Gibson (1921-1922). 
Weekly meetings were held in October, 
November, January, February, and two 
meetings in March—nineteen in all. Ow- 
ing to illness, and on account of the do- 
mestic help problem, as well as for 
various other reasons, the average at- 
tendance has not been large, yet a sur- 
prising amount of work has been ac- 


complished. One hundred and_ three 
complete layettes were made this season 
and, in addition, 236 extra garments 
were given out. 

The cost of material in a layette has 
been a little less than eight dollars, 
goods having been bought at wholesale 
prices. However, taking into account 
the labor which each outfit represents 
the money value is more than three times 
that amount. The generosity of the Ro- 
tary Club in regard to funds has meant 
more to the ladies than can be expressed, 
for with no financial worry whatever, 
we have been able to do more efficient 
work than we otherwise could have done. 

As our work became more widely 
known we realized that investigation was 
necessary in order to have the boxes 
reach the places of greatest need. By 
keeping in close touch with the organ- 
ized social work of the city it was pos- 
sible to give assistance without delay, 
while at the same time personal interest 
in the homes into which the layettes 
were sent, n-t in any 
degree. 


was lessened 


HE theory upon which the ladies 
worked was nct that since this work 
was of a charitable nature anything 
which was strong and serviceable was 
quite good enough. Rather, they felt that 
a little child—a gift from the hand of 
God—should be greeted with wonder and 
love, and that the very best that 





ous. In a home, on account of 
unemployment or sickness, 
often because of both, there 
was anxiety and depression— 
in some homes. actual want. 
To reach careworn mothers 
who because of poverty, were 
unable to face the future with 
any feeling of joy, to do some- 
thing towards bringing cheer 
into their lives, and to lend a 
helping hand to other mothers 
even more unfortunate—t his 
was the earnest desire of the 
Rotary Ladies’ Layette Sewing 
Circle. 

Needless to say, there was 
no difficulty in finding homes 
where baby clothes were a 
Godsend. Mothers, whose 
hearts were filled with fore- 
boding at the thought of the 
coming of another little one to 
add to life’s burden, already 
too heavy, have burst into tears 
on opening the box and seeing 
the lovely garments—for 
dainty and attractive the lay- 
ettes are, from under-garments 
and simple dresses to the soft 
downy baby blanket of pale 





Toronto Women Serve 


F the two great factors in determining 
character — heredity and environment— 
the latter offers by far the best medium for 
those who wish to assist in moulding lives. 
The earlier in life a favorable environment can 
be supplied, the better are the chances for the 
development of a good citizen. 


Through the Rotary Ladies’ Layette Sew- 
ing Circle, the women of Toronto are able to 
help provide a better environment for many 
babies. The beautiful pink and blue garments 
which they furnish have brought joy into hun- 
dreds of the humbler homes in the city at a 
time when such help was most welcome. 
only through the financial help which these 
gifts represent, but often through the inspira- 
tion to the parents to provide the little one with 
dainty clothes and wholesome surroundings, 
are these gifts serving a useful purpose. 

The members of the Toronto Rotary Club 
have been glad to co-operate and while it is a 
work in which the members could take a finan- 
cial interest, the real success has been due en- 
tirely to the personal interest and individual 
efforts of the women whose families are rep- 
resented in the Rotary Club. 


could be given was the child’s 
simple birthright. Of course 
some of the homes into which 
layettes were sent were sadly 
lacking even in cleanliness, yet 
to these homes, as well as to 
others of a different nature, 
the Rotary box brought its 
message. In one _ hopelessly 
uncared-for cottage the visitor 
was surprised a week later to 
find everything about the place 
clean and tidy. The husband 
explained, almost apologeti- 
cally, that “it just had to be 
cleaned up after them beauti- 
ful baby clothes was given to 
the Missus.” 

In another home, overshad- 
owed by the cloud of poverty, 
a brave little mother exclaimed, 
with tears in her eyes, as she 
touched the blanket gently with 
her work-worn hands, “Oh, 
Mrs. G , to think I have a 
pink blanket for my baby! 


Not 





Why, I’ve been praying to God 
every night for a week to 
please send me a pink blanket ! 
And now to think I have one 
Can anyone explain why we 


” 
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happened to send to that little mother a 
“pink box” instead of a “blue box”? How 
happy we were that we had been made 
' use of in the answering of that prayer! 

A call upon another family, which I 
have in mind, would chase away the 
blues for a year and a day. Twelve chil- 
dren there were, from the wee babe, two- 
year-old Frederick, with his shy “¢ 100'-by, 
Tome ’gain!” laughing, blue-eyed An- 
gela, aged five,—on up the scale. “We're 
poor enough in everything but children, 
the dear Lord knows, but we couldn't 
spare one of them,” said the mother, add- 
ing with pride, “Evelina there, is the 
biggest help. She made that dress for 
herself, every stitch of it, from pieces 
given to her. D_n't you think she has 
done well for a girl of thirteen?” Such 


The Wanderlust 
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thrifty, deserving parents are hopeful of 
better days and are most grateful for as- 
sistance. 

The letters and messages of apprecia- 
tion from recipients of layettes are 
treasured very much by the Rotary wom- 
en. Typical of some of these messages 
is the following: 

Mrs. A: I don’t quite know how to 
thank you enough for the beautiful lay- 
ette I received from you tonight; every- 
thing is so cosy and dainty in it and just 
as I would like to have had them had I 
been able to do them myself. I am sure 
I appreciate your gift very much in- 
deed. It has taken a great load off my 
mind to know I have everything ready, 
through the kindness of you all, and I 
felt I must write and thank you before 


By F. D. VAN AMBURGH 


October, 1922 


I goto sleep tonight. Again thanking 
you all, I am, yours sincerely, Mrs. R. 


HE spirit of co-operati:n and good. 

will at our weekly meetings through- 
out the year has been remarkable. There 
has been no friction whatever, indeed 
the forming of new ties of friendship 
has been one of the happiest features of 
our work. Possibly, even men of Ro- 
tary may find it difficult to believe tha: 
women can work together in peace ani 
harmony, week after week—but then. o/ 
course, we are Rotary women! 

The appreciation of Toronto Rotar- 
ians of this labor of love on behalf oj 
some of “the least of these” has made 
us feel that our hard work has been well 
worth while, for to be co-partners in 
Rotary service is no small thing. 


Member of the Rotary Club of New York City and Editor of “The Silent Partner’ 


HE sun seldom sets in the West 
without awakening in my heart 
a lusty love of the life I once 
lived in the open. 

I never cane myself through a crowd 
on Broadway without longing to go back 
over the western trail, for I’m God's 
gypsy man. 

I never sit in a crowded theater but 
back comes the call from some coral- 
kissed river that runs snakelike under the 
star-spawned heavens. 

I never take my place at the table in a 
fashionable cafe but back comes the 
river that claws at the bank where the 
bison paws. 

Each crowded cave street where a 
million meet makes me lonesome. 

I long to “eat my crust as cattlemen 
must”—long to wear earth’s dirt on my 
flannel shirt. 

Crowds cheat me out of all the happi- 
ness of silence. This constant barter and 
talk of trade makes me mountain hungry. 
Dry streets make me lazy. Tall build- 
ings mock me with their man-made 
architecture, and my soul cries out for 
the peaks aglow and the shadows below. 

You couldn’t make a New Yorker out 
of me in a thousand years. I have just 
written a defense of the New Yorker 
and related his wonderful qualities. New 
Yorkers are all right. Most of them 
came from somewhere else. 

Electric fans, iced coffee and breeze- 
cooled roofs help humans to exist, but 
once more to stand on the throne of the 
Creator’s unknown world would be a 
present Paradise. 

Gosh! but I’m pondering and my mind 
is wondering. There lives and leaps in 
my heart the call of the cave man. | 


want to go back to the canyons of old 
Colorado—want again to see the rugged 
snow-capped hills of Somewhere. 

In my fancy, the Isle of Unhampered 
Happiness that lies under Southern skies, 
where they do nothing but serenade and 
sin—in my fancy, the land of the “Last 
Chance” is calling, and I cringe*at my 
cowardness to face front in business and 
keep on keeping on. 

And I am wondering if every he-man 
who has had a “look-in” on the great 
Out West, in its pioneer days—I’m 
wendering if he does not dream of the 
day when he will go back where charity 
is blinder and folks lots kinder. 


ONIGHT there streams through my 

memory, like the fountain of youth, 
a full tide of tried and true Western 
friends. 

There was “Dave” Dockett, the squaw- 
man, and “Bill” Plunkett, the cow- 
puncher—both characters that would 
make a- strong story, gilded with senti- 
ment. 





Next Month 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL AIMS 
OF ROTARY 
By Miles H. Krumbine 


ROTARY IN BUENOS AIRES 
By C. H. Abbott 


The first article is an excellent 
discussion of Rotary principles and 
their practical application. The 
second tells how Rotary is “carry- 
ing on” in one of the great cities 
of South America. 











Like the mellow rays of the declining 
sun, there falls tenderly, yet sadly, the 
loss of my cabin mate. He was a tall, 
lanky, likable, loyal diamond in the rough 
—he was my friend under fire. 

But the human side of my story is 
another chapter. 

It’s out in the hills where God’s flood 
of glory bursts into bars and the glorious 
atmosphere braces you and brings your 
shoulders back square with the world. 

Out in that great and grim world of 
the West, the vastness calls. Out in the 
wild lands, the far lands, ch! how the 
welcome wigwags. 

For years and years I have lived in a 
haze of dreams like these, but never 
once have I forgotten. my obligation to 
myself to stick on my job and make it a 
success. 

Happiness is not wholly confined to 
any country—happiness can be found in 
success. Little happiness can be found 
out of success. 

How natural it is for all men to want 
to rove. How human it is to have the 
wanderlust. 


I know it is hard to hog-tie the hanke' 
ing to travel, but I’m going to live ou! 
my life where my lot has been cast. |'v 
got to make good. 


No one can prevent me from having 
my Castle of Mémory, and no one call 
move me from fifty determined dut) 

And this is exactly what every mat 
must do in order to succeed. He must 
patiently work and as patiently wait. He 
must stick. He must’ forget some oi the 
fun of freedom and fasten his finge:s into 
the warp of steady work. 

(Copyright, 1922, by The Silent Part) 
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Informes Concisos de Lo Que Se Hace 
En el Mundo Rotario 


L dia 7 de junio a-la Conven- 

cion de Los Angeles fué muy 
interesante bajo punto de vista 

de los Cubanos. Por la tarde la 

nota de la sesién fué los dis- 

sos acerca de la extension de Rotary 

en todes los paises del mundo. Después 
de! discurso del Sr. Fenton R. McCreery, 
lefte del Comité de la Extension, hablé 
cada uno de los delegados de los distin- 
tos paises representados en la Conven- 
cion. El Dr. Rivero, por los Cubanos, 
hizo uso de la palabra en inglés y Cuba 
fué muy ovacionada. Fueron igualmente 
objeto de una gran demostracion de 





AVELINO PEREZ 
Habana, Cuba 
Gobernador del Distrito 25. 


atecto al entrar en pleno a la Conven- 
cion en compafiia de las damas, con la 
bandera cubana, cantando el himno cu- 
bano. Se pusieron a pié todos los as- 
sistentes dando aplausos estrepitosos. 


La Junta Directiva se reunid en Chi- 
cago en las oficinas del Rotary Interna- 
tional durante de la primera semana de 
agosto para considerar muchos asuntos 
importantes a la vida de Rotary. En la 
segunda semana se celebraron reuniones 
de la Junta y al mismo tiempo de todos 
los Gobernadores de Distrito. De los 
paises de habla espafiol asistian a estas 
reuniones el Director Mario Nufiez Mesa 

Gobernador del 25 Distrito, el Sr. 
\velino Pérez. Tuvieron todos también 
el gusto de dar la bienvenida al Sr. Heri- 
berto Coates, que se interesa tanto a la 
extension de Rotary en la América del 
Sur ya Sr. F. W. Teele, el presidente 
del Rotary Club de la Ciudad de México, 
que quiere ver acabada la organizacion 
de varios nuevos clubs en México du- 
rante del afio presente. 


| Rotario Angel Cuesta de Tampa, 
rida, que se ha. interesado a la for- 
ion de los Rotary Clubs de Madrid 





- y de Barcelona esta al presente en Es- 
pafia. En agosto visitd estos dos clubs 
y escribe al Secretario del Rotary Inter- 
national que los Rotarios espafioles son 
activos y deseosos de ensanchar los 
principios de Rotary a todas las ciudadas 
del pais. 


El Presidente Anterior de Rotary In- 
ternational, Arch Klumph, esta al pre- 
sente en Europa. Al primero fué a la 
Inglaterra para presentar al Shakespeare 

‘Art Gallery de Stratford-on-Avon un 
bello retrato del actor norteamericano, 
Edwin Booth. Este retrato, que did el 
Sr. E. F. Albee de New York, presenté 
el Rotario Klumph por parte del Rotary 
International. 

De la Inglaterra fué el Rotario 
Klumph a la Noruega, donde visitd el 
Rotary Club de Cristiania para presentar 
de debida ceremonia la cédula a ese club. 
De la Noruega penso ir a Copenhague, 
d-nde debe de esta al momento que se 
da ésto a la prensa. 


Cada anio los Comités del Rotary Inter- 
national preparan y envian a los clubs 
sugestiones para el trabajo del afio. A 
la reunion de agosto la Junta Directiva 
mando al Comité del Trabajo por los 
Nifios que sugiera un programa para 
una reunion de los clubs en cctubre y 
para otra en enero, y al Comité sobre 
los Métodos de Negocios que sugiera 
programas para los meses de noviembre 
y de marzo. Se han enviado unas suges- 
tiones y de vez en cuando se enviaran 
otras. Pueden tod2s los Rotarios esperar 
al curso del afio programas en sus clubs 
que siguen los del Presidente 
Havens y de los Comités de Rotary In- 
ternational. 

No debe de olvidarse lo que hace el 
Comité de la Educacién Rotaria. No 
prepara este comité un programa para 
ningun mes sino piensa dirigir la edu- 
cacién de los Rotarios en Rotary durante 
todos los meses del afio, y ya ha prepa- 
rado planes interesantes y eficaces para 
hacerlo. No dejen Uds. de interesarse a 
estos programas para que puedan saber lo 
mejor posible lo que es el Rotary y lo que 
hace. 


deseos 


En la ciudad de Montevideo el 13 de 
agosto el ministro de la Guerra de Uru- 
guay, el general Buquet, ofrecio un almu- 
erzo en la Escuela Militar de Aviacion 
a los socios del Rotary Club de Monte- 
video, retribuyendo una atencidn analoga 
del Rotary Club. 

Después de admirar las condiciones de 
los aviadores militares que ejecutaron 
una serie de excelentes demostraciones 


aéreas, los Rotarios presenciaron un 
vuelo acrobatico del doctor Ghigtiani, 











miembro fundador del club y primer 
rotario-aviador, tras lo cual se iniciaron 
los vuelos con pasajeros ocupando el sitio 
de éstos los mas entusiastas de los 
asociados. 

Terminado el almuerzo a la criolla, que 
se desarroll6 en la forma regular del 
Rotary y ofrecida la demostracion, la 
agradecio el presidente don Juan Pastori 
con oportunas frases en las que hizo 
resaltar el florecimiento de la aviacion 
militar que tanto debié a la solicitud del 
ministro de la Guerra general Buquet y 
Jefe del Estado Mayor general Da Costa. 

La grata impresion recibida en la 
fiesta por los socios del Rotary Club de 
Montevideo va exteriorizarse en un ban- 
quete que ofreceran a las autoridades 


militares y de la Escuela y a los alumnos 
de ésta asi que terminen los examenes 
brevets 


para otorgar l-s de pilotos 


aviadores. 





MARIO NUNEZ MESA 


Cienfuegos, Cuba 
Director, Rotary International 


La Junta Directiva al tiempo de la 
Convencion de Los Angeles tuvo el gusto 
de recibir en la familia de los Rotary 
Clubs el club de Lima, Pert. Hace algu- 
se envio la ese 


mas cédula a 


club. 


semanas 


AL ROTARY CLUB 


Ya que credos contrarios, 
sin amor, disolventes, 

van sembrando calvarios 

en los tiempos presentes, 
levantad vuestras frentes 
muy en alto joh, Rotarios! 


Anotad al gloricso 

de la vida, el lirismo 

de tener un santuario 
donde no hay egoitsmo 

j Es un santo, heroismo 
hoy por hoy ser Rotario! 


Hasta mi llega a diario 
con taimada. insistencia 
mi “otro yo”... “el yo” nefario 
a roer mi conciencia 
porque esta en la creencia 
de que no soy Rotario. 
“R. M.” en Aztec Call, Junio de 1922 
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The Rotary Program for the Year 


My dear Fellows: 


AM giving to you here the program 
| for the year which I presented to the 

Board of Directors and, with their 
approval, to the International Council, 
to be passed on to all of you as the pro- 
gram of work that confronts us for the 
coming year: 


1. Attendance: Now that Rotary has 
over twelve hundred clubs, I hope that 
the average attendance may not fall be- 
low the present 80 per cent. Therefore, 
constant pressure must be maintained. 
Of course I do not mean that attend- 
ance should be insisted upon as an end, 
but simply as a means. It is the 
step into fellowship. Fellowship induces 
friendliness, Friendliness becomes Ro- 
tary friendship. Thus the foundation is 
laid for the highest expression of Rotary. 
Without the living force of constant at- 
tendance it would be almost ridiculous 
to talk about world-wide Rotary. It 
would be a sham, a prattle by leaders of 
nothing. 


2. Rotary Friendship: Rotary friend- 
ship is more than fellowship, for it seeks 
to understand the other fellow and ap- 
preciate his good qualities. We are only 
human; we gravitate towards those who 
appreciate us—fellowship developing into 


friendliness and friendship. Such is the 


Rotary process which has made thou- 
sands of true friendships, which never 
existed before. This work is always new, 
always interesting, always vital. It prom- 
ises Rotary eternal youth. 


3. Citizenship: Citizenship in Rotary 
should mean the application of Rotary 
principles in public affairs. The man who 
boasts of toleration of public evils as an 
expression of Rotary good-will to his 
fellow men is an absolute satire on Ro- 
tary. In saving boys from becoming 
undesirable citizens we must ourselves 


set a good example of proper citizenship. 
Rotary is not a political body, but never 
let it be said that Rotarians as individu- 
als are weak-kneed citizens. Whenever 
a community needs real red-blooded men 
to step forth, let the first be Rotarians. 
Even if we do not agree with their 
views, nevertheless, let us as Rotarians, 
applaud their courage. In other words, 
a Rotarian should above all, be a MAN. 


4. Boys Work: Boys work is pri- 
marily the saving of boys from becom- 
ing undesirable citizens. But it goes be- 
yond this in strengthening the moral stam- 
ina and patriotism of the next generation, 
which will take our place as citizens of 
our respective countries; and further- 
more, as supporters of civilization. When 
we contemplate the dangers of the future, 
owing to the neglect of our boys, we are 
brought to a realization of the impor- 
tance of Rotary and Rotary impulses, 
right now. Boys work is an inspiration, 
an ever active inspiration, to take per- 
sonal self-appraising interest in our en- 
tire program of intense cultivation or 
friendliness and testing Rotary ethics in 
our daily life, our public life, and now 
applying them to the welfare of the 
world. Boys work renews interest in 
itself, and freshens and revives the souls 
of Rotarians. Boys work is great for the 
boys, and sometimes I think it is even 
greater for us. 


5. Rotary and Business Methods: 
Rotary principles in business have helped 
in a great unrecorded revolution. His- 
torians say that some of the most vital 
revolutions have taken place without the 
people of the timre realizing the change. 
The revolution to which I refer, is the 
turning of the wheel against the old idea 
that “business is business,” and that a 
man could be a good citizen, yet trick 
and cheat in his business dealings. They 
said they had to do it for business rea- 
sons. Of course every evil has its ex- 
cuse. But Rotary has proved that the 








Golden Rule is a sound business rule 
Rotary teaches that nowhere in modern 
life are the opportunities to follow the 
Golden Rule, and not the rule of gold 
sO numerous, so frequent, so constant, as 
in business. It is not sometimes, not 
occasionally, but all the time—every day, 
in dealing with associates, employees, 
customers, that Rotary ethics stand the 
test. Rotary proudly maintains that 
business is service. 


6. Rotary Education: Rotary educa- 
tion is the ceaseless pressure of Rotary 
precepts, until they become identified 
with the conscience and conduct of its 
members. There is no such thing as a 
perfect Rotarian, but we can strive to- 
wards the ideal, and it is by teaching 
self-vigilance, self-discipline, precept upon 
precept, that our souls are fed. There 
may be souls so great, as not to requiré 
nourishment. However, Rotary is not 
for them. It is for the imperfect, stum 
bling, but ever-striving man. The Scrip- 
ture, that “By their works, ye shall know 
them,” shall be amended in Rotary, with- 
out sacrilege, “that for their efforts shall 
they be counted worthy.” 


7. Rotary Extension: Rotary exten 
sion is not simply extension of clubs and 
members; not simply the increase of the 
work of Rotary, but it is the expansion 
of the vision of Rotary. If the individual 
clubs do not see farther than their own 
activities, or provincial affairs, if the) 
do not see beyond the shores of thei 
country, then Rotary extension will b: 
an act, lacking force. Extension, to my 
mind, is one of the profound considera- 
tions for the administration of this yea 
And every act and decision should have 
our most sincere and profound thought 


> = Ne 


8. Rotary International: Rotary !n- 
ternational is the vision, the great 
spiration, the force of our present effort 
and future success. Let me remind you 
of something you have all observed. Let 
me bring back to your mind’s eye, the 
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visit to some inspiration point. All over 
the world where cities welcome visitors, 
where there is life, activity, and hope, 
they take these visitors to some high 
point where the vision unfolds a beauti- 
ful valley, or a mighty mountain, or 
boundless plain, or noble rivers, or ship- 
dotted seas. “There,” they tell you, 
“there is our inspiration!” Rotary In- 
ternational now is our inspiration point, 
the high ground from which we may see 
the unfolding vision which inspires us to 
greater efforts for the triumph of un- 
selfishness in the hearts and minds of 
men. 

Fellows, I have never been satisfied 
with what I have been able to say about 
Rotary. My vision seems to be stronger 
than my powers of description. Perhaps 
[ say the same thing again and again. 
But it is worth repeating. If it were not 
vorth endless reiteration, it would not be 
morally and spiritually true. 

Rotary International springs from 

: things tangible, practical and tested. It 

should be a living force in our individual 
lives, Its.ethics give living force to our 
clubs in their communities. Because it 
has no selfish objects, it is a living force 
in the nation. 

The ethics of Rotary have guided us in 
business, inspired us in community serv- 
ice, made us hopeful as citizens of our 
respective countries, but I see a higher 
goal, a higher and whiter light. 

\ _ My words are poor in telling what I 
hope to see, but I feel profoundly that we 
ire not truly Rotarians until our hands 
clasp friendly hands around the globe. 
Rotary International implies the banish- 
ment of fear and the promise of interna- 
nal peace. 
\nd finally—a true Rotarian is a citi- 
of the world.- Can there be anything 
greater? 







Sincerely and Rotarily, 





President 
Rotary International 












Rotary officials from all 
parts of the United States 
and Canada, and from 
many other lands, assem- 
bled in Chicago, August 
7-10, for the annual coun- 
cil meeting of Rotary In- 
ternational. The s>ssions 
of the four-day meeting 
were devoted to the con- 
sideration and adoption of 
a general program for the 
year. Opportunity was 
also given for the familiar- 
ization by the new offi- 
cials with the work of the 
Rotary Headquarters 
office. There were approx- 
imately sixty officials pres- 
ent at the various sessions, 
representing not only each 
of the thirty-eight dis- 
tricts but practically every 
phase of Rotary activity. 











WHO’S WHO IN THE PICTURE 


Norman 8. Black, Fargo, N. D., Governor, 9th Dist 
Paul Rankin, Dubuque, Iowa, Governor, llth Dist 


First row (sitting)—left to right: 

Crawford C. McCullough, Fort William, Canada 
Immediate Past International President 
Russell F. Greiner, Kansas City, Mo., Past In 
ternational President. 

Glenn C. Mead, Philadelphia Pa., Past Inter- 
national President. 

Paul P. Harris, Chicago, II] President-Emeritus 
founder of first Rotary Club 
Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Ill., Secretary, Rotary 
International. 

Ralph E. Bristol, Ogden, Utah, Director, Rotary 
International; Chairman, Finance Committee. 
Mario Nunez Mesa, Cienfuegos, Cuba, Director 
Rotary International. 

Robert Patterson, Dayton, Ohio, Director, Rotary 
International ; Chairman, Committee on Electior 
of Clubs; Member, Finance Committee 
Raymond M. Havens, Kansas City, Mo., President, 
Rotary International. 

John A. Turner, Tampa, Florida, 3rd Vice-Presi- 
dent, Rotary International; Member, Committee 
on Election of New Clubs 

R. Jeffrey Lydiatt, Calgary, Canada, Wirector, Ro- 
tary International; Member, Committee on Elec- 
tion of Clubs. 

Harry B. Craddick, Minneapolis, Minn., Director, 
Rotary International. 

Herbert C. Wilson, Worcester, Mass., Director, Ro- 
tary International. 

Avelino Perez, Havana, Cuba, Governor, 25th Dis- 
trict. 

Herbert Coates, Montevideo, Uruguay, Special Rep- 
resentative for South America 

Arthur G. Pierce, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman, Ad- 
visory Committee on Classifications 


Second row (standing)—left to right: 

George Harris, Washington, D. ©., Past Interna- 
tional Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Carroll H. Jones, Columbia, S. C., Governor, 38th Dist. 
Roger Moore, Wilmington, N. C., Governor, 37th Dist. 

Joseph R. Naylor, Wheeling, W. Va., Governor, 
24th District. 

J. A. R. Peart, Alexandria, La., Governor, 17th Dist 
Frank H. Hatfleld, Evansville, Ind., Governor, 20th Dist. 
Emerit E. Baker, Kewanee, IIl., Governor, 19th Dist. 

James H. Richmond, Louisville, Ky., Governor 23rd 
District. 

Anthony W. Smith, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., Governor, 
33rd District 

William J. Cairns, Ottawa, Canada, Governor, 28th Dist. 

Everett W. Hill, Shawnee, Okla., Chairman, Buys 
Work Committee. 

Austin O. Olmsted, Green Bay, Wis., Governor, 
10th District. 

Silvester Schiele, Chicago, Ill. (one of the original 
four Rotarians of the first Rotary Club). 

Frank H. Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash., Governor Ist Dist. 

George T. Guernsey, Jr., Independence, Kan., Gov- 
ernor, 15th District. 

B. F. Seribner, Pueblo, Colo., Chairman Committee 
on Business Methods 

William G. Keath, Chillicothe, Mo., Governor, 14th 
District. 

James F. Finlay, Chattanooga, Tenn., Chairman, 
Convention Program Committee. 


Porter G. Pierpont, 
District. 


F. W. Teele, Mexico City, Mexico, Member, Com 
mittee on Business Methods 


Charles P. McCarthy, 


Third row—left to right: 


John M. Bechtold, 
to Raymond M 


Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass., Governor, 3lst Dist. 
Harian H. Horner, Albany, N. Y., Governor, 29th Dist 
Russell V. Williams, Chicago, Ill (Assistant Sec 
retary, Rotary Headquarters), Advisory Commit 
tee on Classifications and Committee on Business 


Methods. 
Roger H. Motten, 
ters; Secretary in 
Walter W. Strong, 
Work Department, 


Edward C. Bull, Buffalo, N. Y., Governor, 27th Dist 

Battle Creek, Mich., Chairmar 
Advisory Committee on Official Publications 

Arthur E. Johnston, Winnipeg, Can., Governor, 4th 


Albert L. Miller, 


District. 


John P. Old, Sault Ste Marie, Mich Governor 


18th District. 


Walter Grant, Charlottetown, P. E. I Can., Gov- 
ernor. 32nd District. 

George F. Lumb, Harrisburg, Pa., Governor, 34th Dist 

Lion L. Woodward, Trenton, N. J., Governor, 36th Dist 

Chester K. Robertson, Shamokin, Pa., Governor, 35th 


District. 
Donald A. Adams, 
30th District 


Ben Dixon, San Francisco, Cal Member Rotary 
Club of San Francisco 

E. Mort Allen, Helena, Ark., Governor, 16th Dist 
John R. Williams, Long Beach, Cal., Governor, 2ud 


District. 


James H. Walton, Cheyenne, Wyo., Governor, 7th Dist. 
Theodore E. Smith, Akron, Obio, Governor, 2lst Dist 
Coshocton, Ohio, Governor, 


George C. Mitchell, 
District. 


Edgar F. Allen, Elyria, Ohio, President, Interna 
Crippled Children 


tional Society for 


Last row—left to right: 


Eari R. Benedict, 


Rotary Headquarters. 
Ervin F. Kemp, Chicago, IIl., Member, Chicago 


Rotary Club. 


Mack Thomson, Duluth, Minn., Member, Duluth 


Rotary Club 


Charles B. Christy, Phoenix, Ariz., Governor, 8th Dist 
Oliver W. Belden, Lewiston, Mont., Governor, 6th Dist 
Hart 1. Seely, Waverly, N. Y., Member, Committee 


on Boys Work. 


Milton H. Mack, Chicago, Ill., Member, Chicago 


Rotary Club. 
James W. Davidson, 


mittee on Extension. 
John Thomson, Greenock, Scotland 


Edward R. Kelsey, 


International Society for Crippled Children; former 
District Governor and Vice-President, Rotary In 


ternational. 


Chicago, Ill, Rotary Headquar 


Chicago, Ill in charge of Boys 


Savannah, Ga., Governor, 39th 


Boise, Idaho, Governor, 5th Dist 


Kansas City, Mo., Secretary 
Havens, International President 


Charge of Executive Service 


Rotary Headquarters 


New Haven, Conn., Governor 


9 ; 


end 


Chicago, II Special Service 


Calgary, Can., Member, Com- 


Toledo, Ohio. Vice-President, 
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Rotary Education 

DUCATION in its true sense doesn't mean cram- 
E That is an ac- 
quired meaning due to the imperfection of school sys- 
tems and school teachers. Education really means “to 
lead out.” It has to do with the development of a man’s 
qualities and faculties and powers. Rotary is nothing 
secret, mystic, or occult, but it is the compound of many 
years of experience and reflection on the part of many 
The experiences these man have had 


ming knowledge into somebody. 


thousands of men. 
and the conclusions to which they have come are worth 
Men outside of Rotary 
Why shouldn't men 


careful and thoughtful study. 
are making such a study of them. 
in Rotary do likewise? 


We Want to Know 

E are not only sympathetic with under-privileged 

boys but we are likewise interested in boys who 
appear to have all the privileges. The opportunity to 
go to school is a privilege; if our boys, or our neigh- 
bors’ boys, do not avail themselves of this privilege we 
We also want to know 
about those who remain in school. We want to know 
who their teachers are and what they are teaching our 
boys and our neighbors’ boys. As citizens we are going 
to cultivate closer acquaintance and better understand- 
ing with the teachers, principals, superintendents, and 
school-board trustees of our respective communities. 


are interested to know why. 


An Interesting Experiment 

HE State Teachers’ College of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
lectures on the 
teaching of ethics founded on service. Rotary’s con- 
nection with the new plan is interesting. Dr. A. Grant 
Evans, an honorary member of the Santa Barbara Ro- 
tary Club, and a former president of the State Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, first conceived the idea for such a 
course of lectures from reading articles endorsing the 
resolutjon which was adopted at the Rotary Convention 
at Edinburgh emphasizing the importance of introduc; 
ing the teaching of ethics where such teaching would 
be of the most benefit—to the children in the schools. 

A number of Santa Barbara Rotarians became in- 
terested in the suggestion and together with the presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ College, and Dr. Evans, 
worked out a plan to give such instruction to teachers 
as would send them out enthusiastic in the teaching 
of ethics to their pupils. An experimental course of 
eighteen lectures at the teachers’ summer session of 
the college is being prepared for the purpose of stim- 
ulating discussion of such questions as the ethics of 
the relationship between teacher and pupil, the ethical 
example of the teacher, training in ethical ideas through 
school discipline, ethical lessons that can best be taught 


fornia, is preparing a course of 








in the playgrounds, and the particular opportunity that 


there is of teaching certain special subjects to 
strengthen the ethical ideals of school children. It is 
hoped by the Santa Barbara Rotarians and the school 
and college authorities that the experiment will lead to 
a permanent Rotary lectureship in ethics. 


A Form of Idiocy 

VERY once in a while a peculiar form of idiocy 

crops up through some individual who breaks loose 
from all restraint and launches forth a chain letter! 
And the funny thing about it is that there are always 
a few who are willing to take the time to help it along 
its way. A recipient of one of these letters which had 
evidently been started in the United States, and which 
had found tts way to Calcutta, has calculated that if the 
directions were followed, and each recipient would send 
it to nine others, by the time the letter had passed 
through the first twelve sets of hands over 31,000,000,000 
people would have received the letter—roughly, twenty 
times the earth’s population! The waste basket is a mighty 
useful receptacle—let’s use it for such junk! 


High Rents and Good Homes 


HEN Diogenes took up his abode in a barrel it 

was the eccentricity of genit's rather than actual 
necessity which directed his choice of a home. In his 
day, houses were of such simple construction that an) 
man could build his own, and there was. no shortage 
of homes among people of moderate circumstances. 
Today a different condition prevails, and in our larger 
cities there is over-crowding and all its consequent 
evils. High rents, and the shortage of good homes have 
led to much doubling-up among the poorer families, and 
to putting more people in a small housing area than is 
healthy or wise. Many social workers, as well as al 
health officers, have protested against this state of ai- 
fairs. In England, the government has taken steps to 
relieve the congestion by erecting homes, using some 
of the material left over from the army stores. While 
government interference may not be the best solution 
in all cases, it is encouraging to find the press and the 
community taking action to remedy the lack of houses. 
As part of the “Own-Your-Own-Home-Week” to be 
celebrated in October, an enterprising Texas newspaper 
has arranged a demonstration of how a building lot can 
be obtained, the home ereeted and furnished in 
fortable style, and even a moderate-priced car installed 


com- 


ideal home provided on terms within the reach of people 
of fairly moderate means. Such a demonstration wil 


doubtless pave the way for the improvement of sanitary 
conditions and even perhaps increase the number of 
early marriages. 
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Reactions of the Washington 
Conference 


SERIOUS and intensive study 
of the accomplishments of the 
conference on disarmament has 
been made (1) by Raymond 

Leslie Buell, which, with the texts of the 
treaties and tables of the effects. upon the 
navies and armies of the world, provides 
for the legal-minded reader all of the 
bases for consideration of that notable 
event in the world’s history which will 
be needed for a long time. 

\ny later study must be based upon 
the actual results of the disarmament in 
its relationship to the condition of the 
resultant civilization in the countries in- 
volved in the agreements, and the gen- 
eral benefits to humanity, as well as to 
the peace of the world. 

Professor Buell describes “the ominous 
which made the conference a 
necessity,” and consequently deals with 
the weapons of war and their use in the 
recent contests of nations. This book 
is almost a necessity on the shelves of 
the business library, for it is a source 
book as well as one of judgment and 
decision. 

Miss Tarbell has given in her “Peace- 
imakers, Blessed and Otherwise,” (2) a 
rapid résumé of the performances of the 
conference each day and of the purposes, 
the desires, and the hopes of each coun- 
try as seen day by day from the view- 
point of the reportorial journalist. 

Without her book, without her keen 
sight and concise descriptions of the 
activities of the various delegations we 
would be without understanding of the 
obvious direction taken by the common 


forces 


efforts to coordinaté the activities of the 


nations toward one concentrated tem- 
porary peace, even though it should last 
n> longer than a decade. 

Her observations now provide an in- 
teresting attitude for those who want to 
read a consecutive report of impressions 
irom which to obtain a general under- 
standing of that great event. 

_ In his “Washington and the Riddle of 
Pe ace” (3), H. G. Wells does n>t pro- 
vide his best ability, and seems to have 
shirked much of the duty which evi- 
lently was placed in his hands during 
S reportorial visit to the capitol. It is 


be regretted that the book has been 


’ 
1 


‘© only as a personal impression of 





Under Direction of William C. Bamburgh 


of the Babson Institute 


facts and occurrences for which he 
seems to have had a foreordained deci- 
sicn and upon which his opinions were 
based. 


While the book is disappointing, there 
is much in it to interest the reader who 
is a sound believer in Wells and his 
methods. There is no disappointment on 
that score, for the well-written pages are 
still Wellsian, and as an adjunct to the 
other books reviewed in this a-ticle it 
will hold a distinctive place. 


ARK SULLIVAN, however, in his 

“Great Adventure” (4), has given 
to the world an historical picture full of 
genuine portraits of the principal men 
concerned in the conference, and on 
every page, there are living qualities, 
active descriptions, moving scenes, shift- 
ing elements of diplomatic and human 
activities, the moments of uncertainty, 
and the seconds of great success and ac- 
complishment, which will be used for all 
time as the record upon which history 
will be written. 


All of the documents, all of the im- 
pressions, all of the presentation of facts 
and claims and principles, pro and con, 
will be cold words on colder paper, un- 
less the movements of the chief actors 
are seen through such eyes as his. 

This is not éxtravagant praise. Though 
the reports in this column are expected 
to be calm, this is really a book to-become 
enthusiastic about and we must suggest 
to. all Rotarians that they read this book, 
occasionally closing their eyes so thet the 
pictures may long remiain in their minds’ 
eyes. It will be next to attendance at 
the conference, and as this book won the 
Pulitzer prize for notable journalism, 
our opinion is not necessarily the first 
nor the most praiseworthy. 

Such a book as this could be drama- 
tized, in fact, it is the scenario of a 
dramatic international event. 

(1) The Washington 
Raymond Leslie Buell. 
Appleton & Co., 1922. 
texts of treaties; index. 

(2) Peacemakers, Blessed and Other- 
wise, by Ida M. Tarbell. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1922. Pp. 227. 

(3) Washington and the Riddle of 
Peace, by H. G. Wells. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1922. Pp. 312; no index. 

(4) The Great Adventure, by Mark Sul- 
livan. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1922. Pp. 290; portraits; index. 


Conference, by 
New York: OD. 
Pp. 461; tables and 





Our Place in the Social Order 


ITH the closing in of the many 

great which were left be- 
tween nations, trade centers, and na- 
ticnal marts of trade; with the narrow- 
ing of the avenues of travel between 
countiies with different with 
the converging of the long distances of 
intercommunication; with all these 
changes, the greater is the necessity for 
a general and more widespread under 
standing of the social relationship of 
peoples, both those native born and those 
from foreign shores. 


spaces 


tongues ; 


So the study of sociology also becomes 
more general, and men in executive posi- 
tions, those in control of working forces, 
those in charge of charitable and civic- 
welfare interests, are inclined to study 
and understand the fundamental basis of 
the evolution and progress of human so 
ciety. 

This work has been well done by Pro- 
fessor Dow, without losing sight of the 
human elements of the numerous classes 
of sub-normal and super-normal, laying 
considerable stress upon the development 
of the natural man and w-man, boy and 
girl, through the application of scientific 
direction and observation. 

We recommend this book to any em 
ployer, and urge the use of it by depart 
ment heads who: can increase their pa 
tience with their clerical 
as use judgment in improving them. 


forces as well 


Society and Its Problems, by Grove Sam 
uel Dow. New York: T. Y. Crowell C 
1922. .Pp. 594; bibliographies; index 


Out in the Open 


HE author of “Nature for Its Own 

Sake” has added ancther gallery of 
natural pictures to the many which he 
has given to his faithful readers over a 
period of twenty-five years. His descrip- 
tions are rich with the life of movement 
against scenes of broad beauty. 

Professor Van Dyke of Rutgers Col- 
lege, has held in his retentive mind’s eye 
thousands of views (as he has also held 
so accurately so many thousands of 
painted pictures). Each has for him a 
significance of charm and interest rare 
in the American. He is almost the only 
exponent of pure nature and natural life 
remaining in this country among our 
leading authors. 

In his pages, the deserts are solemn 
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and punctuated with frequent rests both 
in expression and in trailing. In the 
mountains, his descent is swift, his climb- 
ing sure-footéd and his long views of the 
scenery is done with long sight and sure 
sight, telescopic and correctly aimed. As 
fisherman and hunter, his story holds 
constant interest, and to the tired: busi- 
ness man this book should be like the 
breath of the mountains, invigorating and 
regenerative, for he will be riding and 
lunging and climbing with the author, 
yet without effort, even though he re- 
mains ensconced in his arm-chair. 

It is the book for a Rotarian’s resting 
hours—although it will probably awake 
again in him a dormant and smouldering 
wanderlust. 

The Open Spaces. Incidents of Nights 
and Days Under the Blue Sky, by John C. 
Van Dyke. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1922. Frontisp.; pp. 271. 


A Guide for the Ambitious 


eos Y possible study of the securing 

of a job is made in this book. Our 
main difference with the author lies in 
the fact, however, that he lays too much 
stress upon the wage or salary side of 
job getting; yet we believe that each 
reader will develop from the pages a 
sound idea of principles which will also 
lead him to investigate any business 
which offers him a haven so that he will 
be sure of a beneficial destination in the 
job as well as sure of the proper re- 
muneration for it. 

Mr. Fletcher has made job-getting an 
art; he has described every attitude 
which should be taken by almost every 
applicant and his narration of methods 
and manners may become even a book of 
employment etiquette for any aspirant. 

More particularly, however, may the 
employer use this bsok in determining 
his policies and procedures in the hiring 
of employees and hands. It is the re- 
verse of a manual on obtaining employ- 
ment, for it is full of suggestions, studies, 
and processes which can be turned to the 
employer's benefit and profit, 

We recommend its use in such a way, 
and the departments of sales promotion 
and of advertising can use the remark- 
able trade journal bibliography covering 
all branches of business. 

How to Get the Job You Want, by Wil- 
liam I. Fletcher. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co., 1922. 


Ernest in Name and Religious Life 


HE religio-philosophical position oc- 
cupied by Renan in the _ world’s 
thought came to its high position by be- 
ing the expositicn of his own character 
and experience. Prof. Mott points out 
the position of the “I” or autobiograph- 
ical attitude in all of Renan’s writing, 
and that he was an individualist from his 
earliest days is shown in every detail of 
his books and his expositi n of himself 
as the very center of his world of thought 
and spirit. 
This biography covers all of the years 
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of that mind which was an exposé of his 
heart. His travels, his researches, his 
preparation for and writing of his life of 
Jesus, his influence in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, his dramas, and investigations 
into the origins of Christianity, are all 
presented with fairness and fullness so 
that the chapters provide inspiration for 
the reader in the exhibition of so great a 
scholar’s efforts for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

We recommend this book for your li- 
brary, for it will suggest many spiritual 
ideas and energies, for which a business 
or professional man’s life should be reci- 
pient in liberal measure. 

Ernest Renan, by Lewis Freeman Mott. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1921. 
Frontis.; pp. 461; index. 


A Classic in Virile English 


LL Rotarians are called upon to speak 

before their fellow-members. Not 
all Rotarians find themselves equipped 
with manner of mind or manner of 
speech; yet, not one but will say that he 
is pleased with his moderate success even 
after his first bow to an audience. 

That thought alone leads us to recom- 
mend especially this beautiful reprint of 
the old Latin master of rhetoric and ora- 
tory, Quintillian, which has been trans- 
lated into a virile and brilliant English, 
which entrances one who enjoys such 
written expression, because of the mod- 
ernity of its phrasing and usage of words, 
and its pertinence to our own times in 
nearly every detail. 

It is almost a complete course in self- 
control, personal expression, and in pub- 
lic speaking, as well as in the psychslog- 
ical control of other’s minds; and the 
assurance which a reader of the lucid 
pages can obtain, should set him up with 
that confidence which is becoming sa 
necessary in modern business life. 

This book is useful in the business and 
professional man’s library—O what an 
improvement there would be in business 
conferences if Quintillian were the text- 
book for executives ! 

Quintillian, translated by H. E. Butler. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921-2. 
4 vols. Text in Latin and in English. In: 
Loeb Classical Library. 


Standard Bank Practice and 
Financing 


VERY business man, in any position 

of trust or official confidence, every 
retailer, every cashier and treasurer of a 
company or firm, should have this book 
upon which to base his acquaintance with 
financial affairs. Ignorance of financial 
details has driven many a man to the 
wall; many a retailer, unequipped with 
comm -n understanding of banking and 
the use of moneys in business has spent 
weary nights and restless hours dread- 
ing failure, fearing losses, summing up 
his financial position, because of his 
ignorance and lack of education in youth. 
If ignorance were a misdemeanor, and 
if the ignorant were disbarred from 
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holding positions of financial trust any- 
where, there would be fewer failures 
and surer credit. This book will provide 
the information which any business man 
should have well set in-his mind for the 
protection of his business and private 
affairs, 

American Banking Practice, by William 


H. Kniffin. New York: McGraw-Hilj 
Book Co. 1921. Pp. 389; illustrated; index. 


Language of Technical Pictures 


gag the increasing usage of charts 
and graphic illustrations in business 
affairs, as well as in engineering depart- 
ments, such a work as this, with its 
glossary of standard forms, provides a 
textbook for any office and a basis for 
expression through the use of charts. 

Nearly every form of detail in graphic 
drawing is shown; the holding of the pen 
and the drawing of lines and proportion- 
ate sections, are described, so that the 
student, who for the first time undertakes 
such technical work, will be properly 
guided. 

This is a book for the business library, 
for the statistical specialist, and for the 
sales-promoticn specialist. Particularly 
will it make charts and graphs inter- 
changeably understood and the standard- 
ization of interpretative details will make 
many statistical studies, analyses, and re- 
sults comparable, where now they are at 
logger-heads. 

An Introduction to the Graphic Language, 


by Gardner C. Anthony. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1922. Illus. Pp. 166; index. 


Operation and Management of 
Chain Stores 

HIS is the first book written exclu- 

sively on this subject. Economists 
have provided chapters in their studies 
in marketing and practical .writers on 
selling and salesmanagement have given 
general information. 

These authors, both research engi- 
neers, have made a thorough study of the 
problems as well as the management and 
operation of the modern branch store 
which has become a multiple of standard- 
ized units. Purchasing viewpoints are 
given, the problems of employment, 
choosing the right managers, locating the 
store, managing the headquarters’ in- 
spection and observation, prices, and 
profits, are the subjects of a few of the 
chapters calling for complete description 
and analysis. 

Salesmanagement dealing with pur- 
chasing agents of such chains, will find 
this book desirable for the suggestions 
which they will derive from it in devel- 
oping sales and understanding the point 
of view of the management. 

All producers should know of the spe- 
cial methods followed in chain-store met- 
chandising—now that that knowledge can 
be obtained. 

Chain Stores, by Walter S. Hayward and 
Percival White. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1922. Pp. 412; illustrated; 
index. 

(Continued on page 220.) 
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H ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 
self at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


YDNEY, AUSTRALIA—The first 

ladies’ night was held recently and 

was voted a complete success by all 
concerned. This Rotary club has also 
een active in children’s work, having ar- 
ranged for a week‘s holiday at a seaside 
resort for 120 poor children; to finance 
for one year a boys’ club for the Free 
Kindergarten Union, of New South 
Wales; and to give a day’s outing by au- 
tomobile to 120 children from the South 
Sydney Hospital. 


® 


Catcutta, Inp1a—With a new and 
enthusiastic group of officers and a pro- 
gressive policy outlined for the coming 
year, the Calcutta Rotary Club is locking 
to a year of steady campaigning in ail 
things affecting the welfare of the com- 
munity. The new president is said to 
have a forceful personality which can 
cope with the trials of even the Indian 
climate. 


® 


EDINBURGH, ScoTLAND—Rotarian 
Thomas Stephenson, of Edinburgh, late 
honorary secretary of the British Asso- 
ciation and a delegate to the Kansas City 
and Atlantic City conventions, has grad- 
uated as Doctor of Science from Edin- 
burgh University. Dr. Stephenson was 
unanimously elected vice-president of the 
Edinburgh club at the annual meeting. 
Last November the British clubs pre- 
sented him with an illuminated address 
in recognition of his pioneer work for 
British Rotary during its first eight 
years of existence. 


® 


GREENVILLE, S, C.—A recent regular 
meeting of the Greenville club was made 
a “radio meeting.” There were two com- 
plete sets equipped with loop aerials on 
the luncheon table. The concert was ren- 
lered by club members through the local 
broadcasting station. Both sending and 
receiving were thoroughly demonstrated. 
(wo interesting and instructive addresses 
on radio were made by Rotarian T. 
Charles Gower, Jr., who spoke on “The 
Use and Development of Radio in 
Alaska,” and Retarian Roger S. Hun- 
ington, who discussed the use of radio 
in the South. The Boys’ Radio Club 
ot Greenville were guests of honor at 
this luncheon. 








PorTLAND, MAarInE—The members of 
the Portland club and their Rotaryanns 
were entertained by the Y. M. C, A. at 
North Star camp. The Rotarians were 
pleasantly surprised to find that the camp 
was such a progressive institution and 
was dcing so much for the boys of the 
city. The entrance to the camp was 
guarded by a number of youthful “traffic 
cops,” who examined the Rotarians’ cars 
for defective lights and missing license 
plates. Having passed these guardians, 
the Rotarians were able to enjoy the 
program of stunts and athletic events 
which preceded an excellent supper. The 
boys gave a demonstration of a camp in- 
spection, showing how they had been 


ad 





Honorable Wilfrid Gariepy, (above) who 


succeeds Dr. James M. F. Malone as 
president of the Rotary Club of Three 
Rivers, Quebec, delivered his installation 
speech in both English and French so as 
to,reach all the members. At the same 
meeting Henry Phillips, past president 
of Montreal Rotary and organizer of 
the Three Rivers club, gave a splendid 
speech on Rotary spirit and ideals. This 
bi-lingual club at Three Rivers has an 
excellent and worth-while program 
planned for the coming year. 
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taught to watch the cleanliness and sani 
tation of their tents and personal belong 
ings. Among the guests at this meeting 
Sir Burton Chadwick, M. P., of 
London, England, a prominent member 
of the British Parliament, and Miss 
Louise Merriam, a cousin of Interna 
tional President Ray Havens. The camp 
director gave an interesting account of 
the history and purpose of the camp and 
its wholesome effect on the boys. Nortn 
Star camp comprises 100 acres and was 
purchased by the Portland Y. M. C. A. 
some three years ago, the work of im- 
proving it having been carried on almost 
entirely by the boys who used it. 
® 

Fort SmitH, ArK.—George Guern- 
sey, the governor of the new 15th dis 
trict, made his first official visit to the 
Rotary clubs of Fort Smith and Van 
Buren. A joint meeting of the two clubs 
was arranged to welcome him at Mount 
Vista, and after the luncheon the gover 
nor gave an inspiring talk stressing the 
international importance of Rotary and 
its bearing cn the future peace of the 
world. 


were 


® 


ME LRosE, Mass.—The Melrose, Everett 
and Malden Rotary clubs have just fin 
ished a three-cornered 
test for July with the following results: 
Melrose, 94.55 per cent; Malden, 90.20 
per cent; Everett, 70.58 per cent. The 
three clubs held a joint field day at Dan 
vers, Mass., during August, at which the 
two losing clubs paid for the dinners. 


(R) 
® 


attendance con 


Lone Beacun, Car_.—Representatives 
of the five business men’s luncheon clubs, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Progressive, Lions and 
Optimists, met recently and organized an 
inter-club ccmmittee, which will be the 
means of uniting the strength of all these 
organizations for civic welfare. This 
combination will be one of the largest 
and strongest in Southern California and 
it is expected that it will be able to unify 
the work of the various clubs on certain 
projects and accomplish its objects in 
any field of endeavor. The committee 
endorsed a resolution adopted by Los An- 
geles medical men urging a city ordi- 
nance requiring that persons engaged in 
handling food for human consumption be 
required to obtain a certificate of health 
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This is a 


important positions in two Rotary clubs. 
Col. Frank S. Lambeth, farmer, chairman committee on education, Thomasville, 
N. C., and William A. Lambeth, sky pilot, ex-president, High Point, N. C.; Stand- 
ing—Charles F. Lambeth, porch rocker manufacturer, chairman boys’ work, 
and James E. Lambeth, building and loan, secretary- ® 
Will Lambeth has been special representative for 
two clubs in the old Seventh District, and all the family have been very 
active at inter-city meetings and other Rotary occasions. It is not every family 


Thomasville, N. C., 
treasurer, Thomasville, N. C. 
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‘*Rotarian family,’’ father and three sons, each one occupying 
Seated—left to right— 


They are: 


that can boast so many Rotarians. 


from the city health officer, and, further, 
that street washing with hose be substi- 
tuted for street sweeping on certain 


business streets. 


Houston, TExAs—As a result of the 
active organization work of the presi- 
dent of the Houston Rotary Club, the 
Houston Federation of Civic Clubs, com 
prising nearly thirty organizations, will 
assist the Chamber of Commerce in ad- 
Houston both at home and 
abroad. - Following an enthusiastic civic 
boost meeting, attended by nearly: 800 
members of the various civic clubs, the 
Federation appsinted an executive com- 
mittee and council of five members from 
each of the twenty-eight organizations. 
Rotarians Robert J. Cummings and 
Frank M. Law are chairman and vice 
chairman respectively of the Federation 
A systematic advertising campaign has 
been started both for prospective tourists 
and to create a wider acquaintance with 
Houston’s advantages among local citi- 
zens. 


vertising 


® 
CLEVELAND, On10—A large sign near 
the New York Central Railroad tracks, 


announces to all tour- 
ists entering Cleveland from 
the east the location of the 
Rotary Club playground, 
where 500 youngsters attend 
daily. A former president of 
the club owned the ground, 
which was cleaned up and 
graded by ancther former 
president, equipped by the 
club, and donated to the chil- 
dren of the neighborhosd. 
The school authorities sup- 
plied a boy and girl super- 
visor and the equipment was 
designed by the “Recreation 
Council. In this way the 
children are kept off the 
streets and railway tracks, 


which were their former 
playgrounds. During August 


the Rotarians and their fami- 
lies were entertained at an 
outing by the Cleveland 
Yacht Club, another organ- 
ization which has done much 
for crippled children as well 
as helping boys and girls in 
other ways. 
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KANKAKEE, ItL.—A_ special “Schiyo! 
Days” program, arranged by the enter- 
tainment committee, provided the Kan- 
kakee Rotarians with plenty of enjoy- 
ment as well as some real Rotary edu- 
cation. The general plan of the program 
was that it should follow the ordinary 
school routine but that the various |es- 
sons on the curriculum should al! be 
given a special twist to bring out some 
part of Rotary. Suitable recitations and 
the singing of “Schooldays” helped to 
develop atmosphere, and the history, 
literature, and other lessons gave good 
opportunity for the display of club talent 
as well as for spreading knowledge of 
Rotary and of the community. An old- 
time spelling bee furnished considerable 
amusement. 


® 


Geneva, N. Y.—A surprise minstrel 
show by seven members furnished con- 
siderable entertainment at a recent meet- 
ing of the Geneva Club. Choruses, bal- 
lads, and jokes kept the house in an up- 
roar and the whole show might have been 
summed up by the comment of one oi 
the end men, who said that some of it 
reminded him of Samson’s last act, “be 
cause it brought down the house.” Two 
original features were limericks on va- 
rious members and a _ burlesque book 
review which contained some good bits 
on various Rotarians and their classifica- 
tions. - The entertainment was voted one 
of the best ever put on before the club 
and a.return engagement of the troupe i: 
being urged by the club and the visitors 
who attended. 


LetTuBripcE, ALtta.—For the third 
time in six months the Lethbridge club 





A filumber of Rotarians who attended the Britis) 


Pharmaceutical Conference at Nottingham, 
England, instituted a vocational section for the 
pharmacists, the first vocational section to be 
organized in British Rotary. Six of those who 
enjoy this dual distinction of being Rotariaus 
and pharmacists are shown above, They are: 
left to right, standing: Ernest J. George, W2!- 
sall; John Beachell, Nottingham; A. E. Hobbes, 
Tunbridge Wells; seated: George Whitfield, Sca'- 
borough; Dr. Thos. Stephenson, Edinburgh ;a' d 
J. J. Forbes, Past President, Perth Rotary Clu». 
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with Valencia oranges. 


cted as sponsor for a new club when 
the Fernie, B. C., club was launched with 
charter membership of twenty-five. All 
hree of the sponsored clubs are in an- 
ther district, but that does not deter the 
l.ethbridge godfathers. Forty-five Leth- 
bridge Rotarians and their wives drove 
140 miles to Fernie for the formal or- 
ganization meeting, where they were 
joined by twenty-five Rotarians and their 
adies from Cranbrook. An intéresting 
inter-city meet was held and the new 
club was given a gcod example of the 
vs of Rotary fellowship and the stan- 








very Tuesday noon for the past seven 
years, Rush Baldwin has attended the 
neeting of the Austin (Texas) Rotary 
Club. Rush has frequently served as 
hairman of important committees or 
iken charge of programs and he believes 
that one takes active part in the things 
in which he is most interested. 
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Chis exhibit. of the Anaheim (Cal.) Rotary Club carried off one of the prizes at 
the California Valencia Orange Show. 
platform upon which was superimposed a pedestal carrying a globe covered 
The color scheme was blue and orange. 


The base was fitted with a revolving 


dards of service which they will share 


henceforth. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
club has adopted a resolution providing 
that the national anthem, the 
Spangled Banner,’ shall be sung at the 
opening of every regular meeting. This 
resolution may be of interest to other 
clubs in the United tates. 


otal 


a 


X 


EFFINGHAM, ILL.—About two hundred 
Rotarians and their families attended the 
first annual inter-city meet and picnic of 
south central Illinois Rotary, held re- 
cently at Rose Lake. Governor E. E. 
Baker of the 19th District made a special 
trip from Kewanee to attend the meeting 
and his inspiring talk was greatly appre- 
ciated. After endorsing the remarks of 
the previous speaker to the effect that the 
application of Rotary principles by both 
labor and capital was the cure for prac- 
tically all of our social and industrial 
unrest, Gov. Baker stated that he hoped 
soon to outline some definite plans for a 
crippled children’s aid campaign in the 
19th District, and concluded with some 
thoughts on the working of Rotary. A 
ball game between the Effingham and 
Flora clubs was won by Effingham after 
a close contest. Boating and swimming 
kept the crowd entertained afterwards, 
and when the picnickers reluctantly 
turned homewards it was voted to make 
the inter-city meet an annual affair, with 
the understanding that Gov. Baker would 
always honor the gathering with his 
presence. 


® 


Quincy, Irt.—Under the guidance of 
Quincy Rotarians a number of unat- 
tached boys are learning to develop their 
characters and to co-operate as far as 
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possible in making their town a good 
place to live in. The Rotarians have 
also fostered a real co-operative spirit 


between the farmers and the merchants 
of Quincy. The Farm Bureau recently) 
gave a picnic for Rotarians and Rotary 
boys at the Boy Scout camp. 

In the ten 
Quincy ‘Rotary has done much to sti 
up community enterprise in 
forms. Among other activities the Ro 
fifty-fifty with 
the city when a shelter house was neede:| 
in one of the parks, and a few months 
later a fine structure was provided. Fol 
lowing their custom in former years the 
Rotarians will aid the 
mas time. 


years or its existence 


variou 


tary club offered to go 


needy at Christ 


West Point, N. Y.—An interesting 
Rotary gathering occurred during the 
Jubilee Convention of the National As 
sociation of Music Merchants and Manu 
facturers. While the 1,500 convention 
delegates and their wives were on board 
the “S. 5. Albany” enjoying an outing 
to West Point, Rotarian A. M. Seavey 
of Saco, Maine, meeting 
f the the num 
ber of twenty-four and the program pr 
vided one of the little social 
which made the trip doubly enjoyable. 


arranged a 


Rotarians on board to 


side events 


Luspock, Tex.—A recent meeting of 


the Lubbock club was greatly enlivened 





Edward T. Bonds, secretary of the South 


Bend (Ind.) Rotary Club, was awarded 
a South Bend watch, as the prize for a 
year’s perfect attendance. The club’s 
attendance was greatly stimulated by 
this contest, and three other members 
also had perfect records, so it was found 
necessary to draw lots for the prize. The 
selection of this watch as a prize was 
singularly appropriate since three of the 
principal officers of. the’ South Bend 
Watch Co., are Rotarians, 
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Headed by State Governor Channing Cox’s car, seventy-eight automobiles and 
trucks conveyed 506 orphans and 200 adults to the arnual picnic sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of Lowell, Mass. The program moved with clock-like precision 
and all kinds of amusements were provided for the children. The fat clown 
was a universal favorite, and an old-fashioned Punch and Judy show came a 
close second for the entertainment honors. Among the incidental refresh- 
ments, exclusive of the picnic meal, were 75 gallons of ice-cream, 1500 pints of 
milk, 125 gallons of orangeade, and unlimited popcorn. 


by the visit of the “Rotary Club of Bing- 
ville” (a parody on a Rotary meeting), 
which exhibited an amount of varied tal- 

ent seldom found in places as small as 
singville presumably is. Songs, talks, 
instrumental solos, and stunts of various 

kinds were put over with a snap, and the 

meeting was kept in an uproar by some 

of the allusions to various members of 
Lubbock Rotary. Speakers represent- 

ing the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs were 

given all the time they needed for criti- 

cism of each other’s organization—the 

only condition being that they hold a ten- 

pound cake of ice while they talked! 
Whether or not this requirement was 

made in order to prevent “heated re- 

marks” or just to limit the flow of 

oratory is uncertain, but the criticism 

though searching, was made in friendly 

spirit. Some idea of the possibility of 

the “Bingville club” may be gained from 

a perusal of the cast, which included— 

John Caruthers—President, Bingville Rotary Club, 
Justice of the Peace, hotel-keeper and Station 
Agent. 

Ezra Hawkins (slightly disguised)—Editor, Bing- 
ville Bugle. 

Antonio Zaphonitis—Spaghetti Farmer. 

Jack Dalton (himself)—Terrapin Raiser. 

Harry Bluberson—Town Politician. 

Bill Meador—President, School Board and Chair- 
man Rotary Education Committee. 

Constable Plumm—Matress Maker and Chicken 
Fancier. 

Jim Hardwork—Town Loafer. 

Jennie Scruggs—Horse Doctor. 

Joe Chinback—Barber. 

Si Perkins—Banker, Blacksmith and Dentist. 

Louis Whitlow—Jitney Driver. 

Deacon Witherspoon—Doctor, Druggist and Un- 
dertaker. 

Theodore Woodrow Taft Jenkins—Supt., Sunday 
School; Pres., Anti-Saloon League, and Chief 
Defender of the Kiwanis Club. 


® 


LAKELAND, FLtA.—The first important 
event in the summer entertainment pro- 
gram of the Lakeland Rotarians was a 
picnic given Lakeland boys at Lake Ari- 
ana. The Rotarians loaded the young- 
sters into their cars and drove them out 
to the beautiful lake where everybody 





enjoyed aquatic sports, developed a keen 
appetite for the excellent picnic supper, 
and both present and future Rotarians 
became well acquainted. Later in the 
season the Rotarians and their Rotary- 
anns had a picnic of their own at Eagle 
Lake. Everyone went swimming, en- 
joyed a hearty supper, and finished the 
day by dancing to their heart’s content. 

Since then the Rotatians have had sev- 
eral ball games with the Kiwanis club, 
and the latter organization included Ro- 
tary in the long list of teams which it 
has defeated this year. 

® 

ToLepo, Oxu1o.—Rotarian Edward R. 
Kelsey will succeed Paul B. Samson as 
Scout Executive of Toledo, thus carry- 
ing on in another form the boys’ work 
in which he has been active for years. 
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As secretary of the Toledo Rotary club 
for eight years, Rotarian Kelsey has 
been active in crippled childrens’ work, 
and through his position of vice-presi- 
dent of the Internaticnal Association for 
Crippled Children he has done much to 
promote this work amongst Rotary clubs. 
He was governer of Rotary when Ohio. 
West Virginia, and part of Michigan 
constituted one district, and three year: 
ago was a vice-president of Rotary [n- 
ternational. He arranage to accompany 
the present executive to a conference of 
Scout Executives at Blue Ridge, N. C., 
Sept. 12-19 before starting on his new 
duties. Kelsey was manager of publicity 
for the Toledo Edison Company for 13 


years. 
® 


Santa ANA, Cat,—Seven clubs were 
represented at the annual joint outing 
of the Rotary club of Orange county 
held in Orange County Park in the 
mountains. With Fullerton applying for 
a charter, there are now four clubs in 
Orange County: Santa Ana, Anaheim, 
Orange, and Fullerton. Other clubs in- 
vited to participate in the big picnic were 
Long Beach, San Pedro and Huntington 
Park. About 500 Rotarians and Rotary- 
anns were present. A snappy program 
of stunts and contests took up most of 
the afternoon and in the evening there 
was a barbecued ham banquet and a 
dance. The good fellowship displayed 
by this group of clubs is attracting fav- 
orable comment from western states. 


® 


PETERBOROUGH, Ont.—Last fall the 
Peterborough club purchased an eleven- 
acre camp site on the east shore of Clear 
Lake, one of the most beautiful of all 
the Kawartha Lakes. This camp is ac- 
cessible by motor or boat, or by train 
and boat, and is about twenty miles from 
the city. Early last spring the Rotary 
club repaired to the site with a good deal 
of enthusiasm and some building ma- 





The Rotary Club of Peoria, Ill., has re-enacted the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence in pageant form before three different gatherings. The pag- 


eant was first presented at the Fourth of July meeting of the club, and was 
lately repeated before a crowd of several thousand at the Old Settlers’ reunion 
in Peoria. Historical characters represented in the picture are: ‘‘Spirit of 
1776,” first three characters; Philip Livingstone; Thomas Jefferson; Roger 
Sherman; John Adams; Benjamin Franklin. Seated in center are Cole Lan- 
ders and Bert Bigham, directors, and seated and standing at extreme right are 
Rotarians representing John Hancock and George Washington, 
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terial. They cleared the ground and 
erected three buildings, a combination 
bunkhouse and mess hall 75x25 feet, a 
commissary and cookhouse 15x50 feet, 
and a caretaker’s cottage 15x20 feet. 
The mess hall has a wide veranda run- 
ning its entire length. This camp was 
opened in the spring and was first oc- 
cupied for two weeks by fifty-two boys 
from the Y. M. C. A. These youngsters 
were followed by delegations from the 
Holy Name Society and the Mentor So- 
ciety. The camp is at present used by 
some sixty underprivileged boys whom 
the Rotarians are looking after, and these 
boys are said to have appetites equal to 
any 120 boys elsewhere on the continent. 
The Peterborough club feel well repaid 
for their trouble and expense when they 
watch these youngsters enjoying the 
boating, swimming, fishing, scouting, 
baseball, and other activities for which 
this is an ideal place. The Rotarians 
are planning to entertain the Kiwanis 
at this camp, and a happy field day is ex- 
pected. 
® 

FaLL River, Mass.—Recently a “clam 
bake outing” of the Fall River and New 
Bedford clubs was attended by 149 mem- 
bers. Governor “Bob” Hill gave an ad- 
dress on Rotary and the clubs alternated 
with songs, stunts, and games. After 
the bake the golfers of the two clubs 
played a match at the New Bedford 


Country Club, which was won by the Fall | 


River representatives. 

A “family outing clam bake” held in 
August brought 130 to the Riverview 
Inn. The program included races, con- 
tests, and stunts for all, and a concert 
by the Boy Scout band. 


The Fall River club furnished street- | 


car transportation (9 cars) for the an- 
nual “Play. Festival,” given by the chil- 
dren from the various playgrounds; and 
also auto transportation for the Salvation 
Army Outing for mothers and children. 

A new “auto” attendance committee 
began work in September This com- 
mittee, which will be changed each 
month, will arrange for absentees to at- 
tend an out-of-town meeting before the 
next weekly meeting. The “back to 
scheol” committee is making a strenuous 
effort to induce every boy who gradu- 
ated from grammar school in June to 
enter high school in September. Presi- 
dent “Dan” Sullivan accompanied Gov- 
ernor Hill on his official visitation to the 
Maine Rotary Clubs. Ten clubs were 
visited in the five-day trip. 


® 


Et Paso, Texas—The Rotary club 
won a silver cup, the Kiwanis won some 
hearty applause, an overflow crowd wit- 
nessed a good ball game, and the under- 
nourished children of El Paso were guar- 
anteed $654.34 worth of milk, as the 
result of a recent game between the 
two civie clubs in aid of the El Paso 
Times milk fund. The summer has been 
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particularly hard on little babies whose 
parents could not purchase as much milk 
as they needed, and in this fund, which 
has been established for some years, the 
clubs saw a chance to serve the com- 
munity. After the challenge had been 
issued, both clubs settled down to earn- 
est training and after the necessary 
weeding out, two seasoned nines faced 
each other. The game was played ac- 
cording to regulations, one of the four 
umpires present being a professional who 
adhered strictly to business. The final 
score was 26-9 and Rotary won the silver 
cup which had been donated by a Ki- 
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wanian. Other donations of various 
things that go with a ball game such as 
popcorn, soft drinks, etc., furnished an- 
other means for friendly competition 
when the salesmen of the two clubs tried 
to outdo each other. The 50-piece Boy 
Scout band furnished the music. Be- 
cause of the unusual interest displayed 
in this game, and the worthy object in- 
volved, it has been decided to make it an 
annual event. 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS.—The fifth an- 
nual midsummer picnic for the Thir- 
teenth Rotary was held at 


District 




















MONG you, as among 
men, there are golfers 
and golfers. Some play 

because “‘it gets you out in 
the open air.” 


And others golf. To these 
we suggest that Burke has 
made a special study of the 
woman golfer’s needs from 





Lady Burke 
Mashie a woman golfer’s standpoint 
— and offer today a most com- 


plete line—the Lady Burke 
Clubs. 


They are of finest air-dried 
hickory, with steel or non-rust- 
ing Monel Metal heads. The 
club models are those which 
experience has shown us to be 
the best fitted for use by the 
gentler sex. In workmanship. 
finish and quality of material 
used these clubs are identical ¢ 
with the men’s clubs of the 
Burke Grand Prize line. They 





A Personal Word 





The famous Burke Downin- 
one Putter and the Burke‘ 30°" 


URKE 


“LUBS ‘BAGS: BAL 


to the Ladies 







are, however, designed = The very 
<aat serviceable 
for ladies’ use as to joke 
weights and shaft Driver 
No. 430 


lengths. 


The Burke “‘30”, like- 
wise, is a very good ball 
—it carries far and true; 
it holds the line on the 
green and it absorbs un- 
usual punishment without cutting. Test it 

for yourself—and watch your 
ball expenses decrease. 


* * + * 


Burke clubs, bays and balls 
are sold wherever sp>rting 


goods are displayed. !' you 
wish to have that fee gz of 
. confidence that come: from 


knowing that your clubs may 
be relied upon at all times, add 
Burke models to your bag. 
And try a Burke “30” on your 
next round. 





evs 


PRIZE 








THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY =- 


NEWARK, OHIO 
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This beautiful rose float was carried in by Rotarians at the charter-night meet- 


ing of the Framingham, Mass., club. 


It was decked out with hundreds of paper 


roses with one large rose in the center, from which emerged a young lady who 
entertained the Rotarians with her skillful aesthetic dancing. 


17th. This club 


being the 


Waxahachie on Aug. 
the distinction of 


augurators of picnics for an entire dis- 


claims in- 
trict, and of being the only club which 
has kept it up year after year. About 
600 Rotarians were present, many autos, 
special and interurbans 
being required to get them to the scene 


trains, special 


of festiyity. Many hilarious stunts were 
provided during the afternoon, including 
a blindfolded tug-of-war in which the 
ort Worth team tied their end of the 
rope to a tree and let the Dallas club 
pull to their hearts’ content without seem- 
ing to make any headway. A chicken bar- 
becue supper was followed by a band 
concert and addresses by representatives 
of each club. The beautiful natural sur- 
roundings of the Getzendaner Memz>rial 
Park made an ideal picnic place, and its 
55 acres of ground contain much play- 
ground apparatus, tennis courts, band 
stands, and other aids to public amuse- 
Waxahachie is the home of tl 


ment he 


district 


governor, John VY. Singleton, 


who was the toastmaster for the occa- 


si 


n. 


The following Texas clubs were 
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represented at this event: Austin, Bryan. 
Cleburne, Corsicana, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Hillsboro, Houston, McKinney, Mar- 
shall, Mineral Wells, Terrell, Waco and 
Waxahachie. 


® 


CinctnNnaTI, Oun10.—This club is get- 
ting considerable publicity as the result 
of its activities on behalf of crippled 
children. A motion picture has been 
made showing the summer camp at 
which sixty of these children are ac 
commodated daily, and some of the gen 
eral work the club is doing along this 
line. The picture will be sent to every 
town in the district which has a Rotary 
club, and requests for this film have also 
been received from a number of clubs 
in other districts. 


® 


Preasopy, Mass.—lIn response to the 
appeal of the Peabody Rotary club ninet) 
automobiles, two large trucks, and four 
busses were provided to convey ove 
eight hundred children to Gloucester {o: 
the annual Kiddies Day. After thei 
sixty-mile ride along the famous North 
Shore the youngsters heartily enjoyed tly 
milk and ice-cream which was served 
on their arrival at Gloucester. The fire 
chief’s red car headed the parade, and 
the children were given the right of way 
and cheered all along the route. Thi 
Rotary club tcok over the Kiddies Day 
from the Playground Commission and it 
is planned to hold a Kiddies Fund ente: 
tainment every winter to meet the ex 
pense of the outing. At the grounds, 
the youngsters, whose ages ranged from 
five to twelve years, engaged in various 
races and competitions for worth-whil: 
prizes. 

® 

WASHINGTON, Pa.—Over 
very tired but supremely happy children 
were tucked into their cots at the Cl 


two sco 





town. 











The Belvedere, (Ill.) Rotary Club recently gave a ‘‘wienie roast’’ for the boys of the 
After the swimming and diving contests the boys were all ready for 4 
mass attack on the good cheer the Rotarians had provided. The Belvider 
club is taking an active interest in the various phases of boys’ work. 
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s Home after the third annual -pic- 
given for them by Washington 
-arians. The outing was the most elab- 
te ever planned by the Rotary club 
began at noon when fourteen auto- 
biles decorated with Rotary emblems 
conveyed the children to Highland Park 
/oo, Pittsburgh. At Crafton the caravan 
; met by two motorcycle police and 
escorted through the city to the park. 
lis courtesy on the part of the depart- 
nent of public safety, secured the parade 
the right of way through the congested 
trafic district, and prevented any mis- 


é 


ips. 
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made a big hit and he was promptly en- 
gaged to address the local Kiwanis club 
while local manufacturers combined to 
keep him here for four or five weeks to 
give talks to their employees. 

On August 28th, the Williamsport and 
Lock Haven clubs held a joint outing 
for 150 underprivileged boys at Hecla 
Park. The youngsters’ thoroughly en- 
joyed the program which included boat- 
ing, bathing, baseball, etc., and plenty 
of refreshments. 

The Williamsport and Milton clubs 
held a joint meeting on September 6th 
to celebrate the opening of a newly con- 


Che first stop was made at the historic , 


old blockhouse, where a delegation of 
Pittsburgh Rotarians consisting of Dis- 
trict Governor A. W. Smith, T. S. 
Spangler, president of the Pittsburgh 
club, and Robert W. Wilson of the boys 
work committee met them and extended 
every courtesy in their power. The 
children were given eandy and toys, and 
one of the attendants gave a brief history 
of the blockhouse. At the zoo the young- 
sters inspected all the animals and their 
hosts shared their enjoyment. After the 
return trip the children were joined by 
other little tots from Children’s Home 
and all of them were entertained at an 
elaborate picnic dinner which the wives of 
the Rotarians had prepared during their 
absence. After the dinner a movie show 
was given on the beautifully decorated 


lawn, and an orchestra added to the | 


pleasure of the films. The matron and 
attendants of the home were guests on 
the auto trip. 


® 


}ALTIMORE, Mp.—On August 23rd the 
altimore Rotary club arranged an ex- 
cursicn on Chesapeake Bay for five hun- 
dred boys and girls selected from the 
various orphan homes and asylums of 
the city. The mayor of Baltimore very 
kindly donated the use of the city steamer 
“Latrobe” and Rotarian Flowers of the 
United Railway Co., furnished free 
transportation for all the little folks to 
ind from the steamer. Through the boys 
work committee the Rotary club sup- 
plied one thousand sandwiches and twen- 
ty-five gallons of ice-cream, of which 
there was left just about enough to be 
iound with a strong magnifying glass. 
It is hard to say whether the children 
themselves, or the group of Rotarians 
who ministered to their appetites, got the 
most pleasure out of the trip. 


® 


\VILLIAMSPORT, Pa.—This club has 
liad two very notable meetings lately. 
One, held at the club’s new headquarters 
1 the Lyceum Hotel, was addressed by 
Ur. A, F, Sheldon, author of Rotary’s 
an, “He profits most who serves 

Large delegations from the Lock 
ven, Sayre, and Milton clubs, and 
ller delegations from Sunbury and 
Shamokin were present. Dr. Sheldon’s 
‘ress on “The Philosophy of Service” 
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structed concrete highway between -the 
two cities. 
® 

Macon, Ga.—During August the Ma- 
con club entertained a hundred news- 
boys and telegraph messengers with a 
basket picnic at the Idle Hour Country 
Club. The picnic was held for the two- 
fold purpose of getting acquainted with 
these underprivileged boys, and of giv 
ing them a good time. When the boys 
arrived in Rotarians’ cars they found the 
first event on the program was an ath 
letic contest for which numerous suitable 


yrizes were given. After that came a 
a 





As if across a desk 


“New York is calling!"’ says 
the operator in San Francisco. 
And across an entire continent 
business is transacted as if 
across a desk. 


Within arm’s length of the man 
with a telephone are 70,000 
cities, towns and villages con- 
nected by a single system. 
Without moving from his chair, 
without loss of time from his 
affairs, he may travel an open 
track to any of those places at 
any time of day or night. 


In the private life of the indi- 
vidual the urgent need of instant 
and personal long distance 
communication is an emergency 
that comes infrequently—but it 
is imperative when it does 
come. In the business life of 
the nation it is a constant neces- 
sity. Without telephone service 
as Americans know it, industry 
and commerce could not operate 





toward Better Service 





on their present scale. Fifty 
per cent more communications 
are transmitted by telephone 
than by mail. This is in spite 
of the fact that each telephone 
communication may do the 
work of several letters. 


The pioneers who planned 
the telephone system realized 
that the value of a telephone 
would depend upon the number 
of other telephones with which 
it could be connected. They 
realized that to reach the great- 
est number of people in the 
most efficient way a single sys- 
tem and a universal service 
would be essential. 


By enabling a hundred 
million people to speak to each 
other at any time and across 
any distance, the Bell System 
has added significance to the 
motto of the nation’s founders: 
“In union there is strength.”’ 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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Insurance 


death while traveling. 


United States or the Dominion. 





NSURANCE, either accident or life, protects 
the person who travels—but only by reimburs- 
ing him or his heirs with money. 


The Associated Rotary Funeral Directors 
insures comfort and care in cases of accident or 


In every important town in the United States 
and Canada there is a Rotary funeral director, 
assuring the highest type of invalid conveyance 
service and a scientific, conscientious mortuary 


service. 
Always Should the occasion ever arise, your secretary 
Among of Rotary can give you the name of the Rotarian 
Friends funeral director in any important town in the 


Associated Rotary Funeral Directors 























There is Nothing “Just as Good” 








The O. K. MANUFACTURING CO., Oswego, N. Y., U.S. A. 





—Msk Your Stationer cTeased production at 
These Three Graces will knock out Three Disgraces— ' 
Pins, Dirty Erasers and Knives which mutilate your mail. = et us senda you our 





These wonderful time- 
saving office necessities 
are well known stand- 
ards of the best type 
of office equipment, not 
because we say so, but 
because they are recog- 
nized as such by con- 
stant users as well as 
dealers in all parts of 
the world. 


We have reduced our 
prices down to the very 
lowest notch; the qual- 
ity of our products we 
have improved. Our 
policy is to establish a 
better quality at more 
reasonable prices. 


We are now in our own 
new factory and-~ are 
equipped to turn out 
each item of our manu- 
facture in large quanti- 
ties. Thus we are able 
to give our customers 
better profits than ever 
before. We are giving 
you the benefit of in- 


reduced cost. 


current price schedule 
with illustrated and de- 
scriptive literature cov- 
ering each item of our 
manufacture upon 
which is stamped our 
trade mark “O.K.”— 
your protection. 
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plunge im the pool and then a mass at- 
tack on the fried chicken, cakes, and 
other good things which the Rotaryanns 
had brought with them. Every Rotarian 
as well as every youngster filled himself 
to capacity, but still there was enough 
left to be distributed among the various 
orphanages of the city. The Boys’ Band 
from the Georgia Industrial Home were 
special guests on this occasion. The 
band is known throughout the state, and 
is said to include in its membership the 
youngest expert cornetist in the world. 
Individual Rotarians are planning to 
adopt some of these underprivileged boys 
and look after them until they reach 
manhood. 
® 

Frepericton, N. B.—Although it has 
only been in existence since April this 
club has already accomplished something 
in the way Of fellowship and service. 
Through their boys’ work committee the 
club has supported the amateur athletic 
association and the Boy Scouts. The 
club also held the Governor’s cup for the 
best attendance in the district during 
June. 


® 

Newsurcu, N. Y.—The Rotary Club 
of Newburgh is holding a unique attend- 
ance contest which is attracting atten- 
tion among the clubs of the 29th District. 
The scheme was originated by the club 
secretary and the race was put on as 
follows: The 75 members were divided 
into teams of five men each, each team 
was allotted some well-known automobile 
(on paper) and a tour covering approxi- 
mately 800 miles around the interior of 
New York State was laid out, the general 
rule being that each man present at a 
club meeting counted 20 miles gain for 
his car that day. Thus there was a pos- 
sible score of 100 miles per car per-meet- 
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Every Type of Electric Sign 
For Every Need 


All-metal Changeable Bulletin Boards 
For Church and Commercial Uses 


Indoor Specialty Electric Signs 


ELECTRIC SIGNS, Inc. 
1400-1406 S. wie an Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











Rotary Luncheons Every Wednesday | P. M. 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 














Asbury Park, N. J. Hotel Lincoln 
Marlborough Hotel Lincoln Square _Indianapolis 
Harold W. Sexton, Manager. Rotarian Headquarters Rotary Round Table 


WM. R. SECKER, (Rotarian) 
G al Manag 











Will Meet in Rome 


EVERAL hundred representa- 

tive American business men 
will attend the Second General 
Meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce to be held in 
Rome during the week of March 
19, 1923. Sixteen countries affili- 
ated with the International Cham- 
ber will send delegates and other 
countries awaiting admission to 
membership will be represented. 
A special liner will sail from New 
York on Feb. 10, carrying the 
American delegation and the trip 
will last 84 days. The party will 
tour the Mediterranean, the Near 
East, and Western Europe. En- 
tertainment will be provided at the 
various points visited and excellent 
opportunities will be given for the 
acquisition of first-hand knowledge 
of international economic condi- 
tions. A. C. Bedford, vice-presi- 
dent of the International Cham 
ber, is in charge of arrangements 
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fhere were no excuses allowed for ab- 

e but a member missing a meeting 
could make it up by attending some other 
Rotary club during the week. 

fo make the teams as even as possible 
each member’s attendance average for 
the previous six months was made out, 
the figures being written on separate 
pieces of paper without the member’s 
name. Then 15 teams of 5 each were 
lrawn and the slips of paper shifted 
back and forth until each group of five 
had practically the same total average. 
it so happened that the club had enough 
100% men to place one on each team, and 
the lower per cent slips were distributed 
as evenly as possible. All this was done 
without knowing who the various per- 
centages represented, but after the teams 
were thus arranged the members’ names 
were grouped to correspond to their av- 
erages and the personnel of the teams 
thus fixed. One man on each team was 
named as a driver, and instead of the 
100% man a lower rated man was se- 
lected for the post as it was thought that 
such members would benefit more from 
the interest in the contest than those 
who could be counted on to be present in 
any case. 

The route as mapped cut ran from 
Newburgh through Albany, Rochester, 
Niagara Falls, to Buffalo, returning by 
way of Elmira and Middletown; it was 
divided into approximately 20 mile units 
so that no matter what distance a car 
scored its position could be given as a 
certain actual town. 

Standing signs bearing the name of 
each car were printed, and at each lunch- 
eon were placed at intervals along the 
tables, the location being changed each 
week. As the teams located themselves 
by these cards a general and desirable 
change in the seating of the members 
occurred each week. 


The prize offered for the car nearest 
home at the close of the race was a tour- 
ing map of New York State for each 
member of the team. The drivers and 
members of the various teams have great 
fun kidding each other. Several mem- 
bers made trips to other clubs to keep 
their attendance up. The weekly notices 
have been featuring the race in regula- 
tion sport page fashion but without for- 
getting the Rotary side. Altogether the 
contest has materially raised the club’s 
attendance figure and provided a definite 
interest in each meeting. 


® 

CoLumBia, Mo.—A recent meeting of 
the Rotary club was made the first pep 
meeting of the football season. The ath- 
letic director, the coach, and the physi- 
cian of the University of Missouri squad 
gave brief talks on football prospects for 
the coming season. Paul T. Graves, a 
former Tiger player now practicing law 
at Aberdeen, was also present at this 
meeting, and gave some details of what 
the Rotary clubs are doing in various 





which gave an eight-week contest. 
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Lift Three Days Out of Your Year 
For a “Health Inventory” 


Your annual business inventory tells you to the penny where you stand financially 


Do you know today just where 


But how about your biggest personal asset-—HEALTH? 
“take stock” of your vital 


you stand physically? If not it may profit you to promptly 
physical assets. 

Your brain is undoubtedly the chief factor in your business—and mental power is so 
entirely dependent upon physical well-being that the two qualities are inseparable. 
Three days at Battle Creek will enable you to secure a thorough ‘‘physical inventory” by 
scientific means. This testing of the vital machinery frequently results in relieving the 
mind of the dread of ouspected maladies. 

But the greatest value of the “physical inventory” is the basis it gives for a plan of 
healthful living which will correct significant defects in the health and add to your quota 
of life expectancy. 

Life insurance, you know, 
difficuities. It does not insure one single day of increased life- 
priceless value. 

You can learn how to underwrite your own life expectancy by 
the principles of “biologic living” as taught and practiced at the 
50,000 business and professional men, have journeyed to Battle 
Could any better investment of time and money be made? 
Send for the free booklets—the ‘““New Life Insurance” and “A Visit to Battle 


only safeguards your business and your family against financial 
-the thing that is of such 


a serious investigation of 
Sanitarium. More than 
Creek for this purpose. 


Creek.” 


Just pencil your name and address on the coupon or on margin of page and mail. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Box 214 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


¢ 


¢ 
7 


























Temple Court, a group of thirty fur- 


nished bungalows, offers exceptional | 
advantages for climate seekers who de- 
sire a quiet, restful winter in Arizona’s 
Sunshine. 


Rotarians need good 


For Descriptive Literature Address 
TEMPLE COURT 


Mesa, Arizona 
Dr. R. F. Palmer (Rotarian), 


we make. Whenever 


N-E-Y TAGS. 


Plymouth 


Manager 


Rubber Co. cities, or direct. 








CANTON, MASS. 








Rotary Luncheons held at the ALAMAC 
Rotarian H. 





Onder No. 


16 beam oF Quauty 

















West Chester, Pa. 
Rotarian Geo. M. Huey, President 





Tuesday 





A Denney Tag 


for every need 


tags 


—and that’s the only kind 


you 


buy TAGS. buy D-E-N- 
Factory 
representatives in principal 


The Denney Tag 
Company, Inc. 





z, Mgr. 
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HE Continental Casualty Company solicits the casualty 
business of Rotarians through its licensed agents located 
in every State in the Union and every province in Canada. 


The Continental is this year celebrating its 25th anniversary. 
It has a capital stock of $1,200,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000 
It writes Liability, Automobile, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Burglary, Plate Glass and Accident and Health Insurance. 
The Accident and Health Department includes Commercial, 
Non-Cancellable, Monthly Pay, Intermediate and Group. 


We extend a special] invitation to Rotary Insurance Agents to 
communicate with us regarding agency representation. 


| Address your letter to: 
| R. J. NECKERMAN 
| Superintendent of Agents 


| 


Continental Casualty Company 


H. G. B. Alexander, Pres. 
General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 
The Company with a Continent of Friends 





























TELL THEM WHEN_ 
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ex Save 
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Solid 18 inches 


Se ae Re 


Breese high 
$25.00 


Geo. E. Fern 


ROTARIAN 


1252-1254 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


In all the world 
there is no Rotary 
Emblem made like 
this, inlaid with 
A b a ] one Pearl Shell 
found only on Califor- 
nia’s coast. Should be 
in every Rotarian’s of- 
fice and home. 

Price, $5.00 each.— 


Special quantity rates. 


E.S. HALE ABALONE CO. Inc. | 


1089-91 W. Ocean Ave., Long Beach, Cal., U.S.A. 








Have one of these handsome 
Rotary emblems in each of 
your leading hotels to notify 
visiting Rotarians of the date 
and place of your meeting. 


This unique “reminder”’ is18 in- 
ches high, made of solid bronze, 
with solid mahogany base. 
It can be supplied with any 
desired inscription in the lower 
panel, giving the time and loca- 
tion of yeur regular meetings. 


An unusually handsome and 
attractive display that is an 
actual necessity and will not 
fail to bring comment. 


Order at once specifying in- 
scription wanted. 

















Official 
Rotary 
Flags 

Our Specialty 





U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and prices. 
Badges and Banners 
Send for catalogue 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 
222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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parts of the state. Every member o} ( o- 
lumbia Rotary pledged his support to the 
football team, and also promised Hj 
Martin, former District Governor, +): 
they would attend the next internatioya! 
convention at St. Louis. President EF. |). 
Lee of Christian College invited the }to- 
tarians to a swimming party in the ¢o| 


lege pool. 
® 


Bripceton, N. J.—A trip through the 
local plant of the Illinois Glass Co. fur- 
nished Bridgetcn Rotarians with many 
new ideas as to the extent and methods o{ 
this industry. C. Parker Lewis, general 
manager of the plant, who conducted the 
party on the trip, gave many interesting 
details of the substitution of modern me- 
chanical processes for the hand bottle 
blower, and the installation of oil burn 
ers to insure plant operation when no 
coal was available. The Rotarians were 
presented with %4-oz. bottles as souve 
nirs, the smallest size bottles made, being 
no larger than watch charms. 

During the luncheon which precede 
the inspection trip the Rotarians gay 
an ovation to Miss Sara Bell whose pic- 
ture in her character of “Miss Bridge 
ton” in the Atlantic City Pageant is in 
great demand. Moving pictures of the 
Rotarian meeting were also taken in con- 
nection with a film advertising the city 
The club is entertaining fifty boys at 
the Seeley camp, and will enter a team o! 
five in the District Rotary Golf Tourna 
ment at Scranton. 


® 
Austin, Minn.—The get-together ban 
quet of the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs of 
Austin given by the Rotarians at thie 


| Country Club was attended by one hun- 





dred members of the two organizations 
and is expected to greatly promote the 
common interests of the two clubs. Spe- 
cial songs by both clubs, and addresses 
by representatives of each engendered 


| much good fellowship. One feature of 


the program was a mock trial of one of 
the Rotarians which was interrupted b) 
bursts of applause as the “judge” traced 
the “despicable” career of the prisoner. 
The present and future efforts of the 
two organizations for civic advancement 
were outlined by various speakers and 
one speaker, a Kiwanian, expressed tlic 
hope that in future years the Rotary and 
Kiwanis emblems would move toget)' 
in closer gear towards cementing the mu 
tual aims of the clubs. One of the k: 
tarians suggested as the joint motto 0! 
the two organizations, “They profit mos 
who build and serve best.” 
® 

LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. — Two dele 
gates to the Girls’ Conference held 
Estes park recently gave a report of 
their experiences and the inspiration they 
had gained at a regular meeting of the 
Leavenworth Rotary Club. The Rotar- 
ians were thoroughly convinced that in 
helping send a delegate to this conier- 
ence they had spent their money to go 

(Continued on Page 214.) 
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America Presents Booth 
Portrait to Shakes- 
peare Gallery 
Continued from page 190) 


‘ional institutions, but along with all 
these elements a nation is rated for its 
development of the arts. To the drama, 
one of the leading arts, Booth made the 
greatest contribution of any American 
thus he splendidly served his 
country. For his great service “He 
profited most ;” and Rotary would empha- 
size that there are profits of diverse 
kinds, and the least in value is the profit 
of g Id. 

“ooth did not serve for the accumu- 
lation and love of wealth, he served for 
the development and elevation of his 
art, and in return he received the most 
honorable of profits: the profound re- 
spect, admiration, sympathy, and afiec- 
tion, of the great mass of his country- 
men, and in the end he earned that 
greatest distinction which comes but to 
the chosen few, that profit which riches 
cannot buy, ‘a name immortal.’ 

“Another great principle of Rotary is 
the value of friendship and fellowship. 
Booth was a real friend, a true friend, 
and his many acts of kindness and ben- 
evolence though unwritten would fill a 
volume. It is for these reasons that 
Rotary does him honor. 

“Before passing, may I express a 
word of appreciation on behalf of Ro- 
tary, for the presence here tcday of the 
many distinguished guests, most of 
whom are in some way associated with 
that profession which Booth so dearly 
loved. You owe much to him, and are 
showing your appreciation by joining 
with us so sincerely in this splendid 
memorial. 


edu 


and 


66] \N a few days it becomes my 

mission to sail for England, to 

take this splendid portrait with me, 

and there at Stratford on the 28th 

of September to present it to the 

mayor who has most graciously agreed 

to accept it and place it in the Hall 

of Fame, the Gallery of Immortal Play- 

ers, where it will be exhibited down 

through the ages. And it is our hope as 
| know it is that of Mr. Albee, that it 
‘may always serve as an inspiration to 
the players of the future, that it may be 
ail infuence in bringing about an endur- 
ing friendship between the peoples of 
the two great English-speaking nations, 
and may it ever refreshen memories of 
him, The Prince of American Actors!” 


In undertaking this mission: for Ro- 
tary, Past-President Klumph is literally 
Proving anew the potency of the bard’s 
Own message spoken in the words of 
Han et: “Good my lord, will you see the 
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players well bestowed? Do you hear, 
let them be well used; for they are the 
abstract and brief chronicles of the time: 
after vour death you were better have a 
bad epitaph than their ill report while 
you live,” Yet interesting and fraught 
with significance as his mission is, it is 
not the whole object of this, his third 
trip to Europe. Although the choice of 
Past-President Klumph as head of this 
committee was a happy one, since in his 
own life he has well shown that a man 
may be a good business man and at the 
same time a patron and an active student 
of the arts, he is equally well qualified 
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for other Rotary work which he will 
undertake on this journey. Last year 
he organized Rotary clubs in Mexico; 
this year he will organize them in Nor- 
way, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, 
thus spreading the international scope of 
Rotary and carrying its message still 
further afield. But in fulfilling a promis« 
to the Mavor of Stratford, made a year 
ago through a number of+British Rotar 
tans, Past-President Klumph has done 
something which is fairly typical of 
other great things that Rotary may in 
time accomplish in these countries to 
which he is bound. 








They earn them. 





A" Green Stamps. 


114 Fifth Avenue 








Doing business 


ona 50-50 basis 


When a merchant pays cash on his bill within 
a specified time, he gets a discount. 
merchant ever questions the value, soundness 
or ethics of such a policy. 


All nght, when Mrs. Housewife puts coin 
on the counter day in and day out, she is 
entitled to a discount. 


Every day in the year millions of JAC 
Green Trading Stamps are redeemed by 
ihrifty persons who have taken 
trade to those fair minded merchants who 
gladly pay this discount for cash. 


Housewives want JA Green Stamps. | 
They look: upon the | 
store where they may be obtained as a mighty | 
good place to trade. They go in. They | 
buy. They pay cash. They come again. | 


For 25 years thousands of merchants have 
built and held cash trade by simply doing | 
business on a 50-50 basis through the 
medium of the “SPERRY”’ Service 


Send for your copy of— 
**The Value of a Customer’’ 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON Co. 


No 


Of course. 


their 





New York 
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Unparalleled Offer 


“SENSITONE” Long Distance Re- 
ceiving Set, COMPLETE ready to 
use—no parts to buy. 


Just what you have been waiting for—a 
complete, dependable, easily-operated, long 
distance Radio Receiving Set, ready to use, 
at a reasonable price and on easy terms. No 
shopping around for tubes, batteries and 
other parts—just put up the wires and you're 
ready to listen. 

For the business man or farmer Radio 
brings valuable market and weather reports, 
stock quotations and other business infor- 
mation; and, in the evening, the whole family 
will revel in wonderful concerts, operas, 
lectures by highly-paid city talent, bed-time 
stories for the children—something good 
for every member of every household from 
the310 sending stationsin all parts of the U.S. 

And, on Sundays, sermons by famous 
preachers and sacred concerts by great 
choirs and orchestras. 


Easy Payments 


$15 Down—$10 a Month 


A Thoroughly Reliable Set, manufactured 
under the Armstrong License (U. S. Patent 
No. 1,113,149). 

Complete set in a handsome oak cabinet, 
vacuum tube, A and B batteries, head-set, 
antenna, insulators and ground wires. _ 

Everything you need; with full directions, 
so you can set it up and begin listening at 
once to the good things of the world. 

The SENSITONE is equal to any complete 
set youcould buy at $175.00, yet our price is 
-—_ $95.00 and you can pay for it $15.00 down 
and $10 a month, or if you prefer, send $90 
cash. Enjoy it while you’re paying forit. Re- 
member, set is complete—with nothing else 
to buy. You are buying from a reputable 
concern rated in Dun & Bradstreet or any 
bank will tell you. 


HAROLD R. WAKEM & CO. 
834-W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


Please ship me one complete ‘‘Sensitone’’ Radio Receiving 
Set as described above for which I agree to pay $15.00 
herewith and $10.00 per month until! the full purchase price 
of 895.00 is paid. Set to remain the property of Harold 
Wakem & Company until fully paid for. 

















C Apples 


"Shon Matures chosen Apple-land” 


Jim Hill Apples are in market now. 
Just the apples you have been looking 
for—crisp, sound, sprightly flavored, 
long-keeping. Ask your wife to keep 
them on fon They are the finest ap- 
ples from Wenatchee District, Wash- 
ington—the world’s greatest apple 
region. If your dealer does not ca’ 
the Jim Hill brand, tell us. We will 
send you a handy souvenir for your 
courtesy in writing. 

WENATCHEE DISTRICT 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Wenatchee, Washington 
(O. B. Shay, one of our direciors, 
is Wenatchee’s Rotarian 
Orchardist) 


They flash the message 


“bite in|” 
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After the High School— W hat? 


By ARCHIE M. PALMER 
Secretary of the College of Arts and Sciences, Cornell University 


OR over a quarter of a million 

high schosl students each June 

marks not merely the termina- 

tion of their high school course 

but what is far more important, 
it marks the “commencement” of a new 
life. 

The occasion is well named “Com- 
mencement.” It is the beginning of a 
new era in the mental and social lives 
of those involved. At that time those 
high school graduates and their parents 
are confronted with the problem of what 
this new life is to be and how it is to 
be met. After high school—what? This 
is the question and because of its sig- 
nificance and vital importance to all con- 
cerned it sh-uld be accorded all the deep 
thought and consideration that it de- 
serves. 

Graduation from high school is in it- 
self an important step in that it signi- 
fies the culmination of four years of 
study beyond the grades. For many it 
is the extent of the educational advan- 
tages that they may enjoy. For one 
reas-n or another it is impossible for 
them to continue their scholastic efforts 
beyond the limits of the high school. 
They must begin their life work at that 
point. 

There are others, however, who are 
able to look forward to something be- 
y-nd the high school. It is to the par- 
ents of those persons and also to the 
parents of those who are temporarily 
unable to realize their desires for further 
schooling, that I would address this ar- 
ticle. However, it is hoped that it will 
also stimulate others to think about the 
desirability of obtaining a college edu- 
cation. 

Although a college education is in no 
sense a sine qua non of success in busi- 
ness or, in the broader aspect, in life, 
it plays an important role in life, and 
any high school graduate who is able to 
finance such a career and who is inter- 
ested in his studies and cognizant of the 
advantages to be derived from such ac- 
tivities should seize the opportunity to 


| top off his high school course with a four 
| year course in college. 


The advantages 
cf such an experience are in many re- 
spects self-evident. 

As one eminent educator has ex- 
pressed it, “to become a man of learn- 
ing is the enterprise of a life-time.” A 
young person should start life with a 
good, well-equipped mind. Whether or 
not a man or woman will make a suc- 
cess of his or her particular work will 
depend to a great extent uopn the indi- 
vidual, but the sort of training and equip- 


ment with which the individual enters 
upon a profession or a business career 
is a matter of vital importance. 

Those who are able to spend four 
years, four of the most important years 
of their lives, in a college community 
are particularly fortunate. They are 
thrown into close contact and intimate 
personal relations with men who have 
devoted their lives to the most worthy 
things in life and they are given an op- 
portunity to acquaint themSelves with the 
various important fields of knowledge. 
The value of the training which they 
may enjoy in such a community is mani- 
fest. 

The modern world has need for 
trained men. Men of quick apprehen- 
sion, of quick comprehension, and of 
quick action are at a premium in mod- 
ern life. These men, to a great extent, 
must be drawn from the ranks of our 
educated men, our college trained men 
and women, and those occasional self- 
developed men, who are rather the ex- 
ception than the rule. Even the latter 
appreciate the value of the college train- 
ing and are the first to insist that their 
children be. given an opportunity to en- 
joy that which they were denied. 


RESENT-DAY business, to. say 
ncthing of the professions, is seek- 
ing those men and women who are capa- 
ble of doing individual thinking, who 
are able to cope with the peculiar situ- 
ations which may confront them, those 
who are able to organize, to guide and 
to lead. The strength of any organiza- 
tion depends upon the type of men and 
women who constitute its personnel. 
True, the world must have mechanics, 
laborers, and those engaged in the man- 
ual arts. Many of these are untrained, 
but it is the modern tendency to require 
that even these persons be thoroughly 
trained and skilled in their own trades 
Schools, institutions and colleges all over 
America, as well as in other lands, are 
offering technical courses for the train- 
ing of such men. Scientific agriculture 
has taken a firm hold upon the minds 0! 
the people in the country and students are 
ficcking to schools maintaining courses 
in the various fields of agriculture. 
Above all things, the world needs men 
and women who are trained for citizen- 
ship, for the genuine constructive sort 
of citizenship, men and women whiosé 
minds have been so developed as t0 
comprehend the important questions at 
issue not only in the arena of world and 
national politics, but also those involved 
in their own communities and groups. 
Many students go to college for the 
realization of a definite aim. They have 
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selected for their goal a professional 
career and their efforts are bent along 
those lines. They seek in the college 
the preparation for that work; they seek 
the discipline and the severe training of 
the faculties that is one of the prime 
functions of the college. 

Others go to college for the cultural 
advantages to be derived from such an 
experience. They seek at the college .an 
opportunity for the release and exercise 
of their social powers, and the ultimate 
development of those powers. To them 
the college is a school of general ex- 
perience where they may acquire a gen- 
eral knowledge and where they may be- 
come broadened in their view of life. 


Bo! H types of students derive very 
substantial advantages from their col- 
lege courses. The college serves to 
stimulate those men in a way which they 
might never have been stimulated had 
they never enjoyed the advantages of the 
college life, but rather had depended en- 
tirely upon nature and circumstances for 
that incentive. 

College life is a transition period for 
all those who enter upon it. For this 
reason he who contemplates entering 
upon it should establish for himself a 
definite purpose, a noble aim, and a set 
of ideals worthy of attainment, and then 
resolve to bend toward their accomplish- 
ment every effort and every opportunity 
this new life offers. 

The world today needs a large number 
of men and women of intelligence, men 
and women with the capacity and readi- 
ness for the rapid and comprehensive 
exercise of planning faculties as well as 
technical faculties, with the ability to 
handle men as well as handle tools; men 
and women of vision. 

In a recent addtess at Cornell Univer- 
sity Sir Auckland Geddes, the British 
Ambassador to the United States, stated 
that “we have for our hope for better 
internaticnal relations in the future the 
men and women in the universities be- 
cause in their ranks, if anywhere, will 
we find those who have emancipated 
themselves from misconception.” 

As he expressed it, there are three 
things that one may acquire as a result 
of the experience as a student in a uni- 
versity. They are, first, a capacity to 
criticize what is put before one; second, 
intellectual candor which makes one will- 
ing to recognize a mistake; and, third, 
intellectual courage which enables one 
to drive through difficult facts as a sit- 
uation is sought out and developed. He 
might well have added to those three 
things, which are the three things that 
the world needs most today, the ability 
to accomplish one’s mission in a pro- 
ductive way. 

The college is not the only place to 
acquire such training, but it is the best 
place for the acquisition of the sort of 
formative training that the citizen of 
this progressive age needs. 
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There Is 
No Substitute 


Champion AA-53 
For Chevrolet, Buick and 
engines requiring a 
\ in. long plug. 
Now 75 cents 


If your dealer is interested in your getting maxi- 
mum motor efficiency and increased gasoline 


mileage, he will sell you genuine CHAMPIONS. 


Ask your dealer to sell you a full set. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 

















Keep in Touch with British Rotary by Reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of Rotary International— 
Association for Great Britain and Ireland 


Subscription $2.50 a year, commencing any time 





Your advertisement in ‘‘The Rotary Wheel” will appeal directly 
to 5,000 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, re- 
tailers. Advertising rates are moderate and will be sent promptly 


upon application. 





Address subscriptions (with check for $2.50) and requests for 
advertising rates and data to Rotary International, 910 So. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A., or Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 


London, W. C. 2, England. 
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*THE BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
Charles. S. Averill, Mgr. 
*THE TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
Harry R. Price, Mgr. 
*HOTEL UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
Walter Chandler, Jr., Mgr. 

*THE ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
Proctor C. Welch, Jos. E. Grogan, Mgrs 
THE SENECA Rochester, N. Y. 
B. F. Weity, Mgr. 

HOTEL ROCHESTER, Rochester, N. Y. 
Lewis N. Wiggins, Mer. 

*THE ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
Charles A. Carrigan, Mgr. 

*THE STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 

Charles. F. Wicks, Mgr. 












Frederick W Rockwell---Vice President 
Horace Leland Wiggins--Vice President 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
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Send 6 of Your Collars 


to Troy for a Laundering 
like the Makers give them 


T°? prove to you that the 
Collartown finish is “like 
new,’ we will launder 6 of 
your starched collars FREE. 
And to make mailing easy we 
will furnish you with a Handy 
Mailing Package. 


Write now for the Box. 


COLLARTOWN LAUNDRY 
of Troy, N. Y. 


444 Cannon Place 
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*THE LAWRENCE 
W. A. Cochran, Mgr. 
THE PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
H.S. McDonnell, Mgr. 
THE DURANT Flint, Mich. 
George L. Crocker, Mer. 

THE PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton, Can. 
A. E. Carter, Mgr. 

“KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto, Can. 
L. S. Muldoon, E. R. Pitcher, Mgrs. 
“THE CLIFTON Niagara Falls, Can. 
Vernon G. Cardy, Mgr. 

PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL Windsor, Can. 
N. P. Mowatt, Mgr. 

Montreal, Can. 


Erie, Pa. 








J.Leslie Kineaid---Vice Prosident. 
DM Johnson -----Seeretary. 
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Hotel at 12:15. Visiting Rotarjans - 
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“Ready to Stick on Anything” 


Je 2 Gummed Gold Paper Rotary Seals 
e 2 In the Official Colors 
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Internationa! Hatters Supply Ce. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF., Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Ciub Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 
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Cloompetition in 
Attendance 


THE 1922-23 ATTENDANCE CONTEST 
RESULTS FOR THE MONTH oF 
AUGUST 


STANDING OF THE 
DISTRICTS 














TEN HIGHEST 
Gnas ees a en 

} | mu 
B= Xs 
| SB Bt & Ras 
| ie Sele) 4 | 53 
S| 3§ OFS! of | ez | é: 
of Sls e aS |e 8 
3 ES 69165] 88) 2) ox 
a Zz ZElZZ| 42l<an zk 
2 4/Arthur E. Johnson..... 16) O {72.86 85 .47| 16 
226|Jas. S. Thomas........ 20) O (54.50.81 .74) 19 
? 1/Frank H. Lamb.......| 34) 0 /79 32/8094) 31 
2\John R. Williams...... 51) O |68 83/80 .92) 46 
213|/John V. Singleton. ....| 64) O /61.47/80.10 58 
232|Walter Grant......... 9} O |57.80/80.04) 9 
8| Charles B. Christy... ..} 13] O |53.35/79 26) 12 
215) Seo. T. Guernsey, Jr.. .| 30} O [59.11/79 .13) 29 
2 7|\fames H. Walton......| 23] O {52.11 78 .37| 19 
*13|Albert Faulconer......| 41] O [57.94/77 .44) 32 














THE IN-BETWEENS 

















39) Porter G. Pierpont.....| 35) 0 |59.58)76 .89) 30 
17|Albert Peart.......... 23) O |54.47/76 69) 16 
23|Jas. H. Richmond. ....| 32| 0 |59.21/74 83) 26 
9) Norman Black........ 29) O |55.76)74 .43) 23 
33|A. W. Smith, Jr....... 30} O |52.75)74 35) 22 
14| Wm. G. Keath........ 18} O |78.59|73 84) 13 
16)E. Mort Allen......... 20] O |59 44/73 .59) 13 
37|Roger Moore.........| 32] 0 |57.95}72 16, 20 
35|Ches. K. Robertson... .| 40) 0 |68.15)72.14) 22 
36)Lion L. Woodward... .| 26) 0 |56.58/69 .93) 15 
5|Chas. P. McCarthy....} 18} 0 |51.80/69 60) 11 
11)Paul Rankin.......... 73| O |58.19|69 .46 47 
1GB. B. Baber... ..... s+ 62] 1 (61.51 38) 40 
38)Carroll H. Jones....... 26] 1 |51.12/69 35) 17 
18\ John P. Old.......... 35| 0 |64.85/69 25) 20 
24| Joseph R. Naylor... ...| 18} O |72.04)68.77) 5 
29) Harlan H. Horner..... 25) O {93.19/67 .28) 12 
6|Oliver W. Belden...... 14]... .|53 94/65 .83 
27|Edward C. Bull....... 35! 1 |83.71/65 .57 18 
34|George F. Lumb...... 24) 1 |66.41/63 60 10 
28) William J. Cairns... ...} 32} 0 |89.47/62.22 14 
21|*Theodore E. Smith. ..| 27]...|.....|. 
FIVE LOWEST 
210|Austin O. Olmsted... .. 35] O |47.91/60.60 15 
20\Frank H. Hatfield..... 45| 5 |68 62)\57 22 14 
222|George C. Mitchell. ...| 27] 0 |59.05)53.96) 10 
30|Donald A. Adams.....} 15] © |75.31/51.58) 4 
231|Robert W. Hisl........| 34) 0 172.43)50.43) 13 














*No report received. 


STANDING OF THE CLUBS 
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DIVISION D—612 CLUBS 


(Clubs having less than 50 members) 
TEN HIGHEST 





36 .00| 100.00 
26 .00| 100 00 
27 00} 100 .00 
47.00) 97 87 
33.00) 97.72 


2West Point, Ga............ 
2Union City, Ind.......-... 
2Bridgeton, N. J............ 
Olympia, Wash..... hoe 
Winchester, Ind........... 
NG OD dcr kas vs oe ot 
2Longview, Texas.......... 

mora, Penna...... ee 
Cushing, Okla 
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Ws SS onc ee San 44.00) 96.02 
FIVE LOWEST 
Cambridge, Mass.......... 5 29.00; 45 . 
Falls City, Nebr........... 1 28.00; 45 Ho 
*Port Chester, N. Y...... 5 22.00) 48 . 
Miamisburg, Ohio......... 1 18.00; 44 = 
| Long Island City, N. Y..... 5 44.00) 39 
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DIVISION C—358 CLUBS 


(Clubs having 50 to 100 members) 


























5 59 95 .30 

54 94.91 

5 57.00) 94 03 

+ 64 00| 93.75 

5 60 00} 93 33 

5 56 $2 50 

5 52 60} 92.41 

5 52.4 92 35 

5 50 00} 92.00 

5 63 00; 91.42 

FIVE LOWEST 

“McK esport, | RE SFE SES 5 90 00} 49 78 
Ann Arbor, Mich.......»,.- 5 86 00} 48.00 
New Britain, Conn........ 5 82 00; 47 80 
Elisabeth, N. Juass -eneacom 5 92.00} 46.50 
Haverhi!l, Mass........... 5 72.00} 46.10 





DIVISION B—127 CLUBS 


Clubs having between 100 and 200 members) 


TEN HIGHEST 





























Berkeley, Calif... ss.062 vices 5 107 .20| 93.43 
Niagara Falls, N. Y........ 5 150.20; 89.60 
*Bellingham, Wash......... 4 118 75) 87 35 
W aco, TONG cee cus 5 ore 4 118 00 87 .20 
Everett, Wash. ........... 4 103 00} 85 44 
Calgary, Aa ob ins Jenene 5 135 40} 85 04 
St. John, N. ty 4 110 00} 83 86 
Victoria, B. Aer Sey ee" 5 125.40} 83.58 
Ottawa, Giles. cccpenhtccre an 4 126 22} 82.92 
Jamestown, N. Y.......... 4 116.25} 82.78 
*3Roanoke, Va.......2+-s% 2 113.00} 88 05 
FIVE LOWEST 
Springfield, Mass.......... 4 187 50, 48.81 
Dayton, Gue ccs . ioe seuss 5 169.00} 45 68 
Rockford, Ghia. <4 6st Anp es 1 127.00} 41.00 
Binghamton, N. Y......... 4 188.50} 40.23 
Watertown, N. Y.......... 1 116.00} 36.20 


DIVISION A--34 CLUBS 


Clubs having between 200 and 300 members) 
TEN HIGHEST 























Makland, Call. siciccsteess 5 217.20; 87 56 
*Sacramento, Calif......... 5 209 .40| 83.05 
*Los Angeles, Calif....,.... 4 255 25| 80.11 
*San Antonio, Texas........ 4 209 00} 79.29 
Spokane, Wash...........5 4 235 25) 78-85 
Dallas, TOM acs cumeeee 5 235.00) 77.35 
Tacoma, Wash............ 5 211.00} 75.39 
*Winnipeg, Man........... 5 231.20) 74.48 
Vortlang, Gi. c+ 5. cans be 4 298 .75| 72 89 
Louisville, 2 SEES fae 5 235 00} 71.98 
*Wichite, SeMNN 2 cc<cusaun 2 202.00) 76.24 
FIVE LOWEST 
*Baltimore, Md... ,.....-- 5 225.00| 57 98 
Bimuifas, T0s Basa. ess csee te 4 224 56 97 
St Louis, Mo.........:... 5 259.60) 56.61 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... 5 267 51.55 
*Boston, Mass............. 5 (271 49 .48 





DIVISION AA—13 CLUBS 


(Clubs having membership of 300 or more) 














Seattle. Wash............. | 5 315.80; 86 25 oak : ° : . . : 
Sen Franciecn, A” Semi: | 5 1301 00| 78.53 There is hardly any class of observation For the examination and photog 
Jetroit, Mich........... oe 326 00; 69 00 , i i ‘ I c re r of inerals tal fre res 
lodiencaaaraeaee” tthe | 5 tee On anes or photography desired in a workshop raphy of minerals, metal fractures, 
foront ee ers 4 |370 00| 65 33 which cannot be made, ard many prob- _ etc., it is remarkable for its “field 
Kansas City, Mo.......... | 5 {317 00; 65 31 lems may be solved. and “depth of focus,” 
Buffalo, N. ¥ | 5 542 75) 63 03 
C 0, ee FEE Fe | 5 {373 00] 58 98 ' 
Phila ithe pe ls i = 4 * Tele-Photography from 6’ to 70 miles and Photo-micrography from life size to 
Brooklyn, N. Y........... | 4 »=|404 001 45 20 x 3000 has been done. Metallography to x 1500 (with a %” objective) 
Syra ‘use, Re ES, Kok | 4 331.00, 32.31 te ’ : oie 
*( nati, Ohio See OF RE SS tah he) Peay Descriptive Brochure “‘R” (48 pages) with illustrations of photography post free 
Co-operation and capital is sought to put these improvements on the Ameri Market 
An unqualified success. 
SUMMARY Patents in U. S. A. 
ber of clubs reporting average per cent of 
€ ADOWG. £5 cbc dete tn ine hws ca cdecees 746 
er of clubs reporting average per cent of F DAVIDSON & ( OMPAN ¥ 
than a ae Siti ws ; ae Pers 336 e 
: <fcompating dt necting repr 36 Manufacturing Opticians 
er of clubs reporting no meeting held. . 26 
whee a aia tae uu || 29, Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1., Est. 1890 
, Per cent attend ince, United States. 
a and ind Newfoundland . weep ppeceecess 69 09 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
MEETINGS 


(Fifts -three held in August) 
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Inter-Club Visiting 


Inter-club visiting among members of 
Rotary clubs is being greatly encouraged 
by the rule permitting credit for attend- 


Ph Foley o. os. . | Evotesiibess, Va..1 
nion City, Ind... tove City, P ee . . 
*Bridgeton N. J... 4 Klamath Pails Ore} ance at Rotary club meetings outside the 
psy, SRE pong Branch. N.J..1_ member’s own club. Thousands of Ro- 
Fort Lauderdale 2 Me! Vers Wash tarians every week are thus maintaining 
tite cence’ 2 Olympia, Wash....1 their own club record for regular at- 
FS Texas... .2 Owego, N. a 4 . 
Penn Yan, N. Y... .2 Port Jervis, N. Y...1  tendance, they are helping their club to 
Peru, Ill. . -.2 | Scottdale, Pa. . I . a 
Aberdeen, Miss.....1 | Sedro-Woolley, maintain its high percentage, and they 
Albion, N. pe os Ph cnn Phy ag ; are having that benefit which always 
Brookfield, Mo... . -1 Thomasville, N. J...1 es fr risiti he ities 1 be- 
: } , comes trom visiting other cities and be 
nos oo apie coming acquainted with other business 
Fort Myers, Pins. 3 Ventura, Calif. . 1 tl oo As 
*Denotes a 100% month. men. 





or too near for it. 
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THE 


and 


uper- 


INVALUABLE IN EVERY INDUSTRY 
AND LABORATORY 


Nothing too large for it, nothing too small for it, 


“DAVON” 


icro-Selescope 


nothing too far 


PATENT 


ICTOSCO, e 





The gap between them is bridged. 


“ 4 
D fe was 3 ; ~~ 
pond life ss Hs “of 9 inches. 


“been seen by 


“It will do 





Appealing to both amateur and scientist. 


A perfect combination of Microscope and Telescope doing the work of both instru- 
ments and also work which neither will do, both visually and photographically 


FOR NATURE TESTIMONY: 
STUDY OR 
POND LIFE “It has many possibilities and wili appeal to people with widely dit 
ss ag “ferent interests.” Prof. C. V. Boys, F. R., S. 
“Your exhibit on 
“T can measure the deflection of a beam to a 1/1000” at a distance 


“revelation.” 
“Sec. Leeds Uni- “T can watch the whole process of the melting of a firebrick in a 
“versity.” “crucible furnace to the complete disintegration of the elements.” 
Co. Birmingham. 
“I have watched platinum fusing on carbon with brilliant definitior 


“I can photograph refractory material fusing under high temperature 23 


“TI have seen with a 1/6-in. 
most bacterivlogists unless using a 


all you claim for it.” 
—?rincipal Municipal 


University Leeds. 


Expert on Refractories 


O. G. images a long way better than have 
1/12-in.”’ 


—Dr. Beatty, Cardiff. 


Training College, Hull 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM! @ 
It Is Your Privilege 
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Ask the fellows who are back from all over this 
old country, how much pleasure did their Rotary 
Emblems bring in establishing mutual recognition 
between Rotarians—the finest fellows everywhere. 


You have your choice of wearing the emblem as a 
lapel button, watch or waldemar charm, ring or 


cuff links, or belt buckle. 


Our complete Rotary booklet will be sent post 
haste on your request. 


Order through your Rotary Jeweler, or direct from 


THE MILLER JEWELRY Co. 


Cliff Miller, Pres., Rotarian 
GREENWOOD BLDG., CINCINNATI, OHIO 









































PUT AN END TO 
YOUR LAUNDRY LOSSES 


Mark Your Linen— 
Shirts, Soft Collars, 
Undergarments, 
Socks, Ties, etc., with— 


CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES 


Your Full Name— 






TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE ORIGINAL wipe 


GARTER 


A garter that 
fits the leg 
without bin d- 














ing is as indis- Rae ae en Poe 
pensable to health and com- | Edward G. Bowman i 
fort as a shoe that fits the foot SEP LEE ERE 
without cramping. The soft woven in fine cambric tape, in 
wide webbing yields to every red, navy, black, helio, green or 
movement, and allows veins yellow—colors guaranteed fast. 
and muscles free play. It holds 3 Dozen. .. $1.50 6Dozen... .$2.00 
snugly because the shaped 9 Dozen.... 2.50 12 Dozen.... 3.00 
webbing really fits the calf Order from your dealer or direct. 
Fine for sportsmen. Write for Booklet. 

35¢ to $1, everywhere, in single grip 

and the E.Z. 2-Grip, and the new E.Z. J. & J. CASH, NC. 
Sport Garter. Also the new E.Z. estnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 
Wide Suspenders, $1. Made solely Sart ba bake ben en heen Coe, 
by THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO., x 











Bridgeport, Conn. 











s%, Sulka & Company 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


Men accustomed to wearing the best will find our very wide 
assortments in Unusual Shirtings, French Neckwear, Hosiery, 
Robes, etc., of most Exceptional and Distinctive Character. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PARIS - 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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Rotary Club 
Activities 
(Continued from Page 208.) 


purpose. A number of recitations by an. 
other young lady added to the enjoy. 
ment of this meeting. 
® 

Dopvcr Ciry, Kansas.—Despite one of 
the hottest days of the year the sixty- 
five Rotarians and their wives from 
neighboring towns thoroughly enjoyed 
the dinner given them at Hoover Mem- 
orial Pavilion by the Dodge City club 
The representatives of the Pratt, Larned, 
and Liberal clubs presented a number of 
program features which were well re- 
ceived. One stunt staged by the Pratt 
club occasioned considerable amusement. 
The club president, in rather gorgeous 
make-up, was introduced as the eloquent 
monarch of one of the Thousand Isles, 
and proceeded to deliver a spirited ad- 
dress in his “native” language. The 
fluent remarks of the pink-whiskered 
king were translated by another Rotarian 
who admitted that his interpretation was 
perhaps a bit liberal. Many good mu- 
sical numbers were given by the local 
club and by the visitors. 


® 


SaLt Lake City, Utan. — With im- 
pressive ceremonies the Rotary Bridge 
and “Rotary Grove” were officially dedi- 
cated on August 22nd and were turned 
over to the citizens of the city by the Ro- 
tary club president. In the absence of 
the mayor, City Commissioner Burton 
accepted the gift on behalf of the city. 
In his brief presentation address, Presi- 
dent Wherry said that the club was glad 
of this opportunity to serve the com- 
munity. 

The bridge is of concrete and spans 
City Creek, one of the most beautiful 
canyons in the West. It was erected at 
an approximate cost of $8,000 and was 
built as a memorial to Rotarians who 
have passed on since the local club was 
organized. It bears the following in- 
scription : 

1911 “SERVICE BEFORE SELF” = 1922 

In memory of its members who honored 

this motto and who have passed on, the Salt 

Lake City Rotary Club presents this bridge to 


lovers of nature who hold in affection this 
canyon. 


The 125 Rotarians who attended the 
dedication have also constructed and 
widened a mile and a half of automobile 
road beyond the bridge site. For sev- 
eral years the local club has observed the 
fourth Tuesday of August as “Rotary 
Good Roads Day” and the occasion has 
always been productive of very tangible 
results. 

“Rotary Grove” covering three acres 
and with accommodations for over 400 
“picnickers” was made possible through 
the efforts of 80 Boy Scouts from Salt 
Lake City working under the direction 
of Rotarian Oscar Kirkham. The con- 
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Rotary emblem and the inscription, “Help 
Make City Creek Beautiful.” 

At the conclusion of the dedication the 
city and county officials complimented the 
Rotarians on their progressiveness and 
liberality and promised (with the assist- 
ance of the club) to extend the road six 
miles beyond the bridge. The county 
commissioner declared that the Rotary 
construction work was the most worth 
while program ever put over by any or- 
ganization in the intermountain country. 

The idea of the memorial was ¢on- 
ceived when news of a Rotarian’s death 
reached some of his fellow members 
while they were doing the manual labor 
on the road. It is the plan of the club 
to beautify a fresh portion of the park 
each year. 

® ; 

CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND—The 
Rotary Club of Christchurch, which was 
recently admitted to membership in Ro- 
tary International, is the third Rotary 
club to be organized in New Zealand, 
the other two being Auckland and Well- 
ington. The preliminary organization 
work for this club was done by Rotarian 
George Fowlds, of Auckland, and the 
organization was completed by Rotarian 
A. F. Roberts, of Wellington. The 
Christchurch club’s charter will be No. 
1250, the President is J. A. Frostick, 
Pres. Kaiapoi Woolen Co., and the Sec- 
retary is Denys Hoare, 176 Hereford 


street. 
® 

EVANSVILLE, INnNp.— The Evansville 
club acted as hosts to an inter-city meet- 
ing on Sept. 5th. The Princeton, Wash- 
ington, Vincennes, Owensboro, Hender- 
son, Olney, Mt. Carmel and Sterling 
clubs sent delegations to participate in 
the proceedings and to meet International 
President Ray Havens and Mrs. Havens. 

The day was warm but interesting, for 
all the 300 Rotarians and Rotaryanns. 
President Havens and District Governor 
Frank Hatfield led the valuable discus- 
sions of club affairs which were held at 
the executive’s session at noon in the 
country club. In the afternoon the Ro- 
tarians adjourned to the spacious lawns 
of the Woodmere hospital for another 
session, where Dr. C. E. Laughlin ex- 
tended them the use of the grounds. 
Several lakes were close at hand, and 
aquatic sports by boys from the Y. 
M. C. A., stunts and other athletic 
sports kept the crowd amused. Presi- 
dent Charles Dawes had charge of 
the speaking and program in the au- 
ditorium. District Governor Hatfield 
and International President Havens 
hoth gave splendid talks, and the sing- 
ing of President and Mrs. Havens 
was a real treat, especially their song 
“Love Me Little Lady.” 

After dinner the crowd returned to 
the city and boarded the Ohio river 
steamer “Verne Swain” and enjoyed a 
m°onlight ride. Another program was 
given on the boat which included stunts 
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of service, the B. C 


Like a landmark, hallowed by time and dignified by a generation 
Co. mark has been a directing, sign to the 
discriminating, buyer, and today reflects the prestige which years 
of constructive endeavor lend. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


é. W. HOUSER, Pres. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


226-232 WEST MADISON STREET 
TELEPHONE MAIN 2486 
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. For Every 
) Rotary 
Secretary 


/ The Greenduck Catalo% 
should occupy a prominent plac® 
among the reference books of 
every Rotary Secretary. for 
Greenduck is the source of 
supply for every need in the 
metal !ine—badges. pins, medal- 
lions—in fact everything that 
is made of metal, from iron to 
pure gotd. 

And in Greenduck products 
you are assured not only of 
quality unsurpassed, but also 
individuality which marks them 
as the work of master crafters 
in metal. 


GREENDUCK 


METAL STAMPING COMPANY 


Hoyne and Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 






Send today for 
Catalog No. 109 
It's free. 





























SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 


of Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery for domestic points, and 
everything—from a case to a carload— 
for Export. How? 

Write the nearest office. 


TRANS:CONTINENTAL 





FREIGHT COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarde™* 


General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Boston. Old South Bldg. 
Buffalo. Fllicott Souare 
: Philadelphia. Drexel Bldg. 
("ps Cincinnati. Union Trust Bldg. 
Eis, 7 = Cleveland. Hippodrome Bldg. 








fans (we acamme Los Angeles. Van \uys Bldg. 
SS CONTINENTAL . San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
.— Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 13th & Kearney Sts. 
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LAUGH AT HIGH COAL PRICES 


When you have a Quad Radiant 


Gas Heater in your home. 


There are grades of quality in 
everything. 


Radiant heaters are not only 
cheerful, comfortable and con- 
venient—they are scientifically 
the most efficient form of heater 
that you can put in your 
ome. 


It costs less to run the Quad 
Radiant Gas Heater two days 
than it does to light the furnace 
and burn it two hours. Investi- 
gate them if you are interested in 
cutting down heating costs. 





And if you want to know about the best, most scientific 
Radiant heater built, using either natural or artificial gas. 


Ask Rotarian CHAS. HARBISON, “ANSASTER, 














GEE! WHAT A SMALL SPACE 


we bot but it’s all we can do about it now, and we had so much to tell 5 ou, too 


Well. we'll have to boil it down to just this: * You can’t go wrong in MANECO 
MOCCASINS.’ Made of the tinest CO “FEE ELK with the finest workmanship, 
hand lasted. Note the shape. These pictures can’t do them justice, as you will 
agree when you get the pair you are going to order. An indoor moccasin that 
you ll be proud to have on if unexpected company drops in. Can be worn around 
the p.azza, yard or cellar wth comfort. Supplied direct.if your retailer doesn’t 
1appen to have them. OR JER NOW before the seasonal rush sets in. Any 


ROTARL: ANS check accepted. 


The MacNeil Company 





H. C. MacNEIL, LYNN, f MASS. 
Rotarian eee Style ae ont 
che 
—_ Mette whe ~ an® Men's 6-11 3.75 4.00 
state style wanted Youth 8 1-5 3.25 3.50 
and size of shoe you i ss Ye 333 
wear. c 4 ; 
’ noes Misses’ 11-2 3.00 3.25 Women's 
Men's dSvyie No. 010 Children’s Style No. 012 Child‘s 8-11 2.75 3.00 Style No. 011 











If carbon is your a WITCH will take 
care of it 








SSH, 2 CARBON 
, ye Knocks 








Removes Carbon From All Kinds of 


GASOLINE ENG NES 


Contains No Acid or Alkali 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS to all metals. If not, 
how could it be put up in metal cans? 


WITCH is a preparation made after ex- 
haustive experimentation, and can be relied 
upon to remove carbon from your motor. 
Simply remove spark plugs, spray a bulb full 
of WITCH into the cylinders, replace spark 


(TRADE MARK) Mi rror 


DUPLEX REAR VIEW MIRROR 
ADDS SAFETY AND COMFORT 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
or it costs you nothing. 
Fill out attached coupon. We do the rest. 
SEES-ALL MFG.CO., SEATTLE 


lugs, wait a few minutes and start motor. 7 
The carbon is blown out thru the exhaust. 1810 Westlake Ave. Eastern Supply Depot, Champaign, Ii. 
Fill out attached coupon and inclose $1.50to fF | | moors sc cet ree eer eereee2eeere"e" 

™ Ed. Kennard, P: 


All right, Ed. I rt try your Sees-All 


EASTERN AUTO PRODUCTS CO. | ||  sivror\sniny-carlor"Gnd"wzete if 











Post Office Box 322 PROVIDENCE, R. |. otherwise I will return it to you. 
Rotarian CHAS. E. GAY, President Ns divodiecaeicsskeseectcecibdhesctebees¥ebs 
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and songs by President and Mrs. Ha. 
vens and the Smiley boys. During the 
day President Havens held an informaj 
reception for the boys of the DeMolay 
order of which he is a grand councillor. 
John Dyer, of Vincennes, past vice- 
president of Rotary International, was a 
guest. 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—The regular meet- 
ing of this club on Sept. 5th was unique 
in that all of the involuntary past Ro- 
tarians residing in the city were the 
guests of the club. A special program 
was prepared for them and two of the 
former Rotarians gave brief talks on 
“How It Feels to be a Past Rotarian.” 

® 

WELLsvILLE, N. Y.—The Wellsville 
club enjoyed one of the best days of its 
career on August 30th when 150 R ta- 
rians and guests arrived at Paul B. 
Hanks’ beautiful Sagamore Lodge for 
their first annual field day. A clam bake 
in charge of expert chefs, field sports, 
ball game, and a good movie, were some 
of the features. The Hornell club was 
well represented and t-ok home many of 
the prizes. The Wellsville club with a 
present membership of fifty is rapidly 
becoming a real Rotary club. The at- 
tendance average for the eight months 
of 1922 is 90.80 per cent. 

® 

MaTANzAS, Cusa—The Rotary Club 
of Matanzas gave an open-air party on 
the estate of Rotarian Jose Perez at 
which they entertained the public-school 
teachers of the city and presented them 
with gifts of wearing apparel for dis- 
tribution among the poor children of 
their schcols. 


SHANGHAI, CH1NA—Bell tents donated 
by the Rotary club were used by the 
American Boy Scouts of Shanghai when 
they spent their holiday at Wusih. The 
Rotarians also presented the Scouts with 
a full equipment of tools, benches, etc., 
valued at $250. 


Tampa, Fra.—The Rotary Club of 
Tampa got behind the Children’s Home 
building-fund campaign to raise $35, 
000 needed to complete the h me and 
worked 100 per cent in the “drive.” 
When the campaign was concluded sev- 
eral hundred doilars of the total were 
lacking, so the Rotarians selected a base- 
ball team which played the Kiwanis and 
the gate receipts of $600 were used tor 
the fund. Kiwanis claimed the victory 
but inasmuch as the official scorer qu! 
work from exhaustion early in the con- 
test the claim cannot be established. An 
cther game is now proposed to settle the 
argument. 


PitrspurGH, Pa—The Rotary Clu) 
of Pittsburgh chartered the river steam 
boat “East St. Louis” on September 9¢ 
for a moonlight ride to Walnut Beach 
near Sewickley on the Ohio river. | he! 


guests on this occasion were the metr 
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pers of the Kiwanis, Quota and Lions 
Although the day had been in- 
warm the ride proved very pleas- 
ant. Many valuable acquaintances were 
made which will und ubtedly be reflected 
community work the clubs may 
enter upon. 
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RicHuMOND, VA.—Joe Turner, chair- 
man International Committee on Rotary 
Education, of the Roanoke (Va.) club, 
and fifty Richmond Rotarians went to 
Fredericksburg in August to present the 
charter to the new club. Fredericks- 
burg starts out with a fine bunch of fel- 
| ws and much is expected of them. 
Some 65 Richmond Rotarians headed by 
Governor Trinkle, Mayor Ainslie, and 
State Highway Commissioner Hurley 
motored to Tappahannock early in Sep- 
tember cn a good roads booster trip. Ef- 
forts are being made to finance a hard- 
surface r ad to connect the latter point 
with Richmond, and the Rotarians are 
taking an active interest in the move- 
ment. Speeches, entertainment, a barbe- 
que and a ball game, were features of 
the program. 


Kincston, Ont.—Although a c-m- 
paratively small club, Kingston is in a 
good position to promote international 
friendships, situated as it is near the 
border. Many Americans have been en- 
tertained at Kingston and the Kingston 
Rotarians in turn make many trips across 
the line to visit the United States clubs. 
Kingston Rotary als) brought the Chau- 
tauqua to its city, arranged to send a 
couple of boys to the Y. M. C. A. camp, 
and looks forward to bigger things in 
the future. 


® 

New Orveans, La.—“The United 
States has been our guiding star in mat- 
ters of legislation and jurisprudence,” 
Victor F. da Cunha, Brazilian consul, 
told members cf the good fellowship com- 
mittee of the Rotary club who called at 
the consulate recently to extend congrat- 
ulations on the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the independence of Brazil. “The 
citizenship of America, and particularly 
of the Crescent City, is alert to the ef- 
forts being made by Brazil to make of 
that republic ~ne of the great nations of 
South America,” said Hal Thompson, 
who acted as spokesman for the Rota- 
rians. “We in New Orleans,” he con- 
tinued, “are most desirous of fostering 
close relations between Rio de Janiero 
and this city and will bend every effort 
to this end.” 

Mr. da Cunha referred to the Centen- 
nial Exposition which is to be held in 
Rio de Janiero from September until 
March as marking an epoch in Brazilian 
development. He stated that his appre- 
ciation of the R tarians’ visit would be 
further expressed by a cable to his gov- 
ernment, 


LADELPHIA, Pa.,—When the Phila- 
delphia delegates returned from the Ed- 
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A Rotary 
Christmas 
Greeting 


May the beautiful spirit of Christmas 
That permeates the air 

And the wonderful spirit of Rotary 
Surround you everywhere : 

So may the feeling of Comradeship 
Make glad your heart within— 

To brighten the year that's going out 
And the one that's coming in. 


HIS beautiful Christmas wish is from one of our four Special 
Rotary Christmas Greetings. 

It is a de luxe parchment folder, with a Wise Men of the East 

design exquisitely hand colored. 


Tne other three are engraved and die-stamped with the Rotary Wheel in colors. 
Send for a folder containing a sample of eaci. Make your selection early and get 
the matter of Christmas greetings pleasantly settled. 


THE BUZZA COMPANY 


GEO. E. BUZZA, Rotarian 
Mention Your Rotary Dealer when Writing 


Minneapolis 























If Daddyhad Only Inves’ed “see Minu'es 


Many a home has been deprived of husband and father 
because a man neglected to keep a check on his physical 
condition. 

The time to take care of your health is when you have 
it. Once lost. it is hard to regain 

Our “Stay Well Service” gives you an accurate means of 
knowing your exact physical cond tion four times a year. 
Takes only FOUR MINUTES of yourtime. Enables you to 
KNOW if you are really well or if some internal d'sorder has 
started which if neglected may develop into serious illness. 

We do not g've medical advice nor do we seek to supplant 
the services of your physician. Our SERVICE is to make 
a periodical uranalyss and if there are indications of trou- 
ble, we advise you to take our report to your doctor. He 
is thus enabled to give you proper treatment in time. 

Thinking people consider our SERVICE as necessary as 
INSURANCE. 

We will be glad to send you full particulars of the 
SERVICE; what it is: and what it costs. 

National Bureau of Analysis 
922 Repub. ic Bldg., Chicago, III. 
F. G. Soule, Rotarian, Pres. and Founder 
Please send me without obligation your book “Why People 
Die Too Young, and full particulars of your plan 
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Full o’ Pep 


Boston Garters never grow tired 
of their job—holding socks in place. 


They stay ‘‘Peppy’’—no matter 
how much leg work a chap has to do. 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 

















A CANADIAN CORPORATION 


of long standing and National repute, has one of its 
manufacturing units available for use, and is in- 
terested in selling or turning this unit in with a reliable 
and developed project, as a portion of the Canadian 
investment. For circulars and full information on the 
plant, address Rotarian Wm. M. Gray, Chatham, On- 
tario, Canada. 
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inburgh convention they brought back 
a novel idea. The Rotary club of Not- 
tingham, England, had “adopted” Phila- 
delphia as their “sister club” because of 
the similarity of industries of the two 
cities. In order to get the members of 
the two clubs better acquainted, the sec- 
retaries exchanged rosters. The classi- 
fications were carefully indexed and 
members in corresponding classifications 
have been asked to write to cne another, 
exchanging greetings from time to time. 

The Philadelphia club is pushing this 
means of promoting international good- 
will, and it is believed that the relation- 
ship established thrcugh this correspon- 
dence will prove a lasting mutual 
benefit to the two clubs. 


® 


Prince Rupert, B. C.—The visit of 
District Governor Frank H. Lamb on 
August 17th was the first visit of an of- 
ficer of Rotary International to the 
Prince Rupert club. A special meeting 
was held in his honor to which the ladies 
were invited. In order to disc>ver some 
of the orators of the club, thirty-three 
numbers representing the active mem- 
bers of the club were placed in a hat 
and the club president’s wife drew out 
a few tickets at random. The club sec- 
retary held the key to the numbers, and 
the members whose names were drawn 
were assigned brief talks on varied top- 
ics. The men whose names were drawn 
were each able to speak well on the 
topic they were assigned, but the prize, 
a s lid silver entree dish, was awarded 
Rotarian Syd Johnston for his speech 
on “Why I Got Married.” Governor 
Lamb gave an inspiring and lucid ex- 
planation of Rotary principles. 


® 


ATHENS, Ga.—The Athens club spon- 
sored a two weeks’ camp for 63 Boy 
Scouts at Mountain City, Ga. Rotarians 
Pendergraph and Sexton, both Scoutmas- 
ters, were in charge of the camp, and 
several others served on the Court of 
Honor. The boys worked hard and 
earned over 100 merit badges. 

Some 200 boys and girls from vari7us 
canning, pig and corn clubs throughout 
the state were gathered at the State Ag- 
ricultural College at Athens for several 
days of intensive work. The Rotary 
club entertained them one evening with 
short talks, songs, Rotary fun, and much- 
appreciated warm-weather refreshments. 
The youngsters also put on s-me good 
stunts of their own. The Rotarians had 
offered prizes for stock and poultry 
judging—and baking. At their next 
luncheon they ate some of the best bread 
ever baked, a rather good illustration of 
a well-known Biblical qu-tation. The 
Athens club also sent 46 of its 54 mem- 
bers to the district meeting at Atlanta 
on Sept. 8. They came back determined 
to make the next year the best in the 
club’s_ history. 
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Around the World 


by Specially pe sitet New, Oil-burning 


unard 


SAMARIA 


20,000 TONS 
January 24 to May 31, 1923 
Sailing Eastward from New York 
CRUISE LIMITED TO 400 GUESTS 


One long Springtime around the world 
—127 joyous,crowded days of fascinating 
visits to the nations of the world and the 
wonders of ancient history—to pictur- 
esque Mediterranean cities, alluring 
Egypt—four weeks in India, Dutch East 
Indies, and Straits Settlements—to Sai- 
gon in Indo-China,to the Philippines and 
China —two weeks in Spring-crowned 
Japan—to Hawaii_and homeward by 
San Francisco and Panama Canal. 

The beautiful, well and adequately appointed and 
exceptionally suitable steamer plus the definitely 
limited membership will assure to each guest the 
greatest comfort, privacy and personal attention. 
This is a Golden Jubilee Cruise, celebrating the 50th 


ear since the first world-tour was conducted by 
homas Cook, the founder of our organization. 


Full Information and Literature on Request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway NEWYORK 561 Fifth Avenue 


Boston * Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 
Philadelphia San Francisco Montreal 9 Vancouver 

















FENTON 


saoees OTK 


LABELS 


YOU have countless needs 
for labels and seals in your 
business. Be sure you use 
Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 
takes hold. 


No curling of edges, tearing, or 
peeling off. This stick-ability is one 
of the things that makes Fenton 
Labels and Seals famous. 


Fenton Label and Seal designs are 
numberless. Fenton quality means 
the best paper, the best printing 
and color work with the _ best 
sticking surface. Fenton service 
insures prompt. delivery. Fenton 
value means the best labels and 
seals at the lowest price consistent 
with quality. 

Let us supply you with Fenton 


Labels and Seals, Write us for 
prices and catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 
506-512 RaceSt. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENTS 
BY AMERICANS 
Hollander over 14 years in U. S. A., (Involun- 
tary Past Rotarian) now settled in AMSTER- 
DAM, HOLLAND, offers to represent Americans, 
having or willing to invest capital in European 
Commercial or Industrial enterprises. American 


Holland. 
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Fe: eporT, Itt.—Fully 20,000 persons 
| Freeport on Aug. 26th, when the 


visit 

64th anniversary of the Lincoln-Doug- 
las debate was observed. The idea of 
the celebration originated with the Free- 
port Rotary club over a year ago, when 


Rotarian L. A. Fulwider suggested that 
the club make plans to secure such an 
event. The recent observance was the 
result of that suggestion, and the Rotary 
club also entertained the speakers of the 
day, Hon. Carl C. Schuyler, of Colorado, 
and Senator “Pat” Harrison, of Missis- 
sippi, Governor E. E, Baker and a large 
number of other distinguished guests at 
their noon meeting. 


® 


Baton Rovuce, La.—For the fourth 
successive year the Rotary Club of 
Baton Rouge entertained the children of 
local Catholic and Protestant orphans’ 
homes at a picnic at Riverside Park on 
the Comite river. The first picnic was 
held in 1918 at the suggestion of Dr. 
Charles McVea, an enthusiastic and lov- 
able Rotarian. Before the time for the 
holding of the second annual picnic Dr. 
McVea died, and the club has established 
an annual McVea day in his memory. 

The Rotarians, their wives and the 
guests of the day, reached the grounds 
after an half-hour drive in automobiles. 
Everything went smoothly and children 
and grown-ups played and sang till 1 
o'clock when a bountiful luncheon was 
served on long tables spread under the 
trees. The fried chicken, pop and ice 
cream disappeared with amazing rapid- 
ity but there was enough for all. Dur- 
ing and after the meal Jasper Ewing, 
oficial photographer of the Edinburgh 
convention took pictures of the crowd. 
Late in the afternson the tired but happy 
crowd returned to town, convinced that 
they had attended the best picnic ever 
held under the auspices of the club. 


® 


Newport News, Va.—The Newport 
News club has adopted a resolution which 
provides for the setting aside of 6 per 
cent of the club receipts from all sources 
as “The Newport News Rotary Educa- 
tional Fund” for the educati .n of worthy 
boys who otherwise could not secure 
special training for successful work. The 
nomination of the boys will be made by 
the Boys’ Work Committee and approved 
by the club directors who will administer 
the fund. This fund may also be in- 
creased by individual bequests. Each 
boy who receives assistance from the 
lund will give his note to return within 
hve years from his use of the final in- 
stallment, the sum loaned to him with 
3 per cent interest, that it in turn may 
be used by other boys. This fund is 


similar to the student-help funds which 
are in existence in many leading col- 
_ and which are supported by the 
aiumni 
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SER VICEABLE—SUITABLE—SYMBOLIC 








“SHAMROCK” CRESTED LINENS 


have been used by the leading Clubs and Hotels for generations. 
Ask your dry goods dealer for samples and quotations or inquire direct 


BROWN’S “SHAMROCK” LINENS, Ltd. 


365-367 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 
18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, ete. 
Clark Originated Round the World Cruises 


Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3, 1923 


tz MEDITERRANEAN 
Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 
5 ross Tons, Specially Chartered 
65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, ete. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New Y ork. 
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Herbert TMcConnell Rotarian 


PAPER NOVELTIES. 


OF EVERY DESCRIP TION FOR 
STAGS, BANQUETS AND ALL 
OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


The Only ExclusivemManufacture) 
if these Goods in Rotary. 


e for Peices IBS N WABASH AVE 
Westions cricAgoao 























He Is Right About It! 


Rotarian Will Brownell says:—‘You can not gauge the quality of religion 
in the pews, by the horse power of the machines at the door.” 


Neither can you pick out a good Rotarian merely by the num- 
ber of diamonds in his Rotary button. You can however 


Pick out the best products by the sign 


K. V. P. Vegetable Waxed Household Essentials 
Bond Paper Parchment Paper — 
For Letter and For Wrapping For Wrapping Shelf ard Lining Paper 
Billheads, and all Meats a Bread, Candy, Ho: sehold Vegetable Parchmen 
Office Forms Dairy Products Tobacco, Etc. White Waxed ' aper 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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UNDERWOOD 
STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 





Underwoo 


—always the winner 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


Underwood Building, 30 Vesey Street 


THE ROTARIAN 


The World’s Championship Type- 
writer Contest has been won, for 
sixteen consecutive years, on the 
Underwood. The construction and 
mechanical principle of the Un- 
derwood are scientifically correct 
and enable the typist to write to 
the limit of his speed, confident 
that the machine will respond 
to every demand with absolute 
accuracy. 


Write for our new folder. “Why 
the Underwood Always Wins.” 





New York 








The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
Comfort — Courtesy — Convenience 
350 Rooms—300 Baths 





Home of 


Rotary-Luncheons, Tuesdays 
—Ball Room 


Automobile Club of Rochester, Kiwanis Club, Cornell 
Club of Rochester, Lions Club, Knights of Columbus 
Club, City Club Realtors of Rochester, A. W. O. L. 
Club, Engineers Club. 


J. MESSNER, Pres. and Manager 














——MANHOCD- 
OF HUMANITY 


By Alfred Korzybski 
A. F. SHELDON, in an address before 


the International Rotary Club’s annual 
meeting in Edinburgh, described this 
book as “potent with possibilities of be- 
ing a mighty contributing factor in the 
restoring of financial equilibrium and 
economic balance throughout the world.” 


$3.00 E. P. Dutton & Co. N.Y. 














Auto Top Material 
| 








In Single and Double Tex- 
ture, with Fine or Long 
Grain. 


Artificial and Imitation 
Leather. 


Slip Cover Material, Water- 
proof Cloth, Raincoat 
Material. Also Rubber- 
izing and Rubber Coating 
for the Trades. 





’ Send for samples and prices 


The Toledo Auto Fabrics Co. 


RALPH A. LANDERS, President 
FRANK L. MULHOLLAND, Secretary 


TOLEDO OHIO 




















CHAS. N. GOULD 


ROTARIAN 
GEOLOGICAL ENGINEER 


SPECIALIZING IN 
OIL AND NATURAL GAS 


1218 CoLcorD 


BuiLDINc) OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 












ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 
Lerveneeces™ TINS CARDS 
&SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


CENTURY ENGRAVING e.E MBOSSINGCO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST.CHICAGO-US.A. 
WG.HARTUNG-PRES.- ROTARIAN 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 198.) 
Specialized Accounting System 


ROM time to time we are able to sug- 

gest the usage of books for special 
purposes, particularly in the line o{ tech. 
nical performance. No technical works 
are more needed, these days, than in ap- 
plied accounting. We have recommended 
one recently in accounting and system. 
atizing for department stores. 


Now we can suggest the usage of two 
other books of applied accounting, one 
(1) for the czst-keeping for machine 
shops, the other (2) for general con- 
tractors. 


The latter was prepared for a busi- 
ness of any size, being expansive in its 
application of principles to details of any 
magnitude. Classification of accounts, 
instruction for the maintenance of all 
b-oks and records, relations with all con- 
necting interests and the inspection of all 
accounts by federal and state authorities, 
as well as complete descriptions of the 
making and use of all forms, are given 
with a fullness which makes the book 
adequate for immediate practical use. 


The former book, which includes pro- 
duction engineering for the machine 
shop, carries the study and description 
from the organization through to the 
selling cost. Each book has its distinct- 
ive usefulness in the business to which 
its science is applied. 


(1) Practical Accounting for General 
Contractors, by H. D. Grant. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1922. Forms; pp 
254; index. 


(2) Production Engineering and Cost 
Keeping for Machine Shops, by William R 
Basset and Johnson Heywood. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1922. Forms; pp 
311; index. 


The United States Since 1864 


| T will be a pleasure to inform our 
readers of the progressive issue of the 
succeeding volumes of this notable work 
At the present moment, two volumes 0! 
the five are in the bookstores. 


Professor Oberholtzer has written the 
story of the years 1865-1872, in a style 
full of brilliant life and activity, often 
warm with feeling, illuminated with 
word-pictures which fcrm real scenes to 
the readers’ eyes, and filled with the on- 
rush of progress in current affairs of the 
time. 


It is clear narrative, without bias 


His method is the presentation of 4 
succession of narrative derived for ts 
facts from the news, the biographies and 
the diaries of men of the day, placed 
against backgrounds full of realistic 
cclor and lifelikeness. 


His style is not only convincing, !t 's 
so simple that its charm entrances one, 


(Continued on Page 223.) 
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The Crippled-Children’s Movement 
and the Personal Touch 
(Continued from page 182.) 


potatoes, and caught him in her arms. 
The men who witnessed that scene can- 
‘k of it without having the tears 


ng their eyes. Afterward, Alva at- 
tended a, meeting of the Rotary Club, 
thanked the members for what they had 
done for him, and expressed the hope 
that some day he would be able to do 


something for crippled children. 

Alva is now a grown man. He is sup- 
porting himself. He is the assistant 
superintendent of the Port Huron School 
for Cripples. Without natural arms or 
legs this enterprising young man oper- 
ates a fivver and when he wants to make 
a 120-mile run to Toledo he just hops in 
and g es. There are other instances 
equally amazing. When a Rotarian who 
has been closely identified with this un- 
dertaking begins to talk about what can 
be done for cripples, his eyes shine with 
a new light, and you know that he has 
caught a new vision—the vision of un- 
selfish service. 

Edgar F. Allen, leader of the move- 
ment, alternately smoulders, burns, and 
blazes with enthusiasm over this under- 
taking. He has faced apparent defeat-a 
dozen times, but he always wins out. He 
says he does it by “keeping on keeping 
on.” In all his talk, however, he always 
gives credit to Rotarians for the way in 
which they have taken hold of this mat- 
ter. His first real encouragement for 
helping crippled children came from the 
Rotarians of Ohio. 

During a recent talk with Mr. Allen I 
questioned him as to the first steps to be 
taken by Rotary clubs in d ing some- 
thing for crippled children in their own 
town and county. 


“PE [RST of all,? he began, “find out 
exactly what agencies are looking 
aiter crippled children in your commu- 
nity and get into touch with the leaders. 
rhat will prevent duplication of effort 
and win co-operation. Make a survey of 
hospitals and determine which institution 
is best equipped to care for cripples. 

“You will sometimes find a doctor, a 
hospital, or maybe a private agency that 
is doing something, and doing it well as 
lar as they go, but such activities are 
generally restricted to a city. The county 
s the unit fr such activities. For ex- 
ample, Cleveland has a _ wonderful 
orthopedic center, but there are towns 
outside of Cleveland, in the same county, 


where practically nothing has been done. 
In order to handle that situation the 
Vleve nd Rotary Club got into touch 
Wwitl existing agencies, and worked 
out a pian to h Id a clinic for the exami- 


hatton of crippled children. 
very crippled child in the county 








kc eR Ma 


that can be found, who is not receiving 
hospital or surgical attention, will be 
brought to the clinic, examined, and 
placed in an institution if it is curable. 
It is surprising how many boys and girls 
with crippled bodies are kept out of sight 
by parents because cf fear of state in- 
stitutions or owing to poverty. The Ro- 
tarian system of making calls and win- 
ning the confidence of parents is one that 
always gets results, because of the hu- 
man touch. 


66] N Toledo the Rotarians spend $14,- 

000 a year for their work am ng 
crippled children,” he continued. “The 
Cincinnati Rotarians have made a great 
success of their summer camp. I spent 
a Sunday there, and it was hard to tell 
which were having the most fun—the 
kids or the Rotarians who were looking 
after them. The camp for crippled chil- 
dren at Cincinnati is a permanent insti- 
tution, and all is done in the name of 
Rotary. 

“Going back to my first suggestion, let 
me reiterate: Find out first what is being 
done, and quietly fit in. However, if the 
field is clear, then Rotarians can take th. 
lead and make a big thing cf it just as 
they have dorfe in many other Ohio 
towns. 

“Should there be an organization ir 
each state similar to the Ohio Scciety 
ior crippled children?” | asked. 

“By all means. That is the very firs 
move. That gives solidarity to the un 
dertaking, and enables the united clubs 
to get results that could not be obtained 
by a single club acting alone. The valu 
cf such organization was very clearly 
shown in Ohio when we wanted certain 
legislation. All the clubs striking to- 
gether got laws passed that no one club 
working alone could have _ obtained 
Legislation will be needed in other states. 
and when the time comes we will require 
an agency that can bring powerful pres- 
sure to bear upon the lawmakers from al 
directions. 

“What is the financial plan?” 

“In paying for the care of cripples we 
have it arranged in Ohio s> that the ex- 
pense bills tor surgeons and _ hospita 
treatment is taken care of by the county 
from which the child comes. Care of th 
cripple is made a charge on money raisec 
by taxes. No child in Ohio who is crip 
pled need go without treatment for lacl 
of m ney. General expenses outside o 
professional care are paid by the Rotar 
ians through their state society. A fun: 
is created for this purpose by raising $ 
a year from each member of the club 
At the outset, however, we were obliged 
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A Barber 
Strops 

His Blade 
Before Every Shave 


Do You? 


He knows that a blade is most effective 
right after it has been stropped. No blade 
will stay sharp and keen for any length 
of time. It is too sensitive. Even atmos- 
pheric conditions affect it. 





KIT: STROP] 


enables you tostrop your safety razor blade 
before every shave—so quickly, toc, and 
no trouble at all. Just a few strokes back 
and forth on the thick, pliable, “barber- 
shop” leather, and your old blade is like 
new again. 

Dealers can get Kit-Strop from their 
jobbers or direct from us. If your dealer 
hasn’t yet received his supply, send us 
his name and your check for $2.50, and 
we'll send the Kit-Strop direct, postage 
prepaid. 


T-C KIT-STROP COMPANY 


Eastern Offices 
1834 B oadway 
New York 


General Offices 
910 So. M.chi,an Ave. 
Chicago : 























MATCHLESS\: 


WY @ 8 6 ROPa 
PIANOS 


PLAYER-PIANOS ‘GRAND PIANOS 


AND REPRODUCING PIANOS 
Over 125.00 in daily use 


— 
ILTON PIANO COMPANY 5 
542-548 West oth Street 
NEW YORK 


BRBABSB BRB RRRRARABBAR AEBS 


Rotarih 
@  GEoRst w atin 
PE RRBRRRERORABBRBBRRBRRBSBRASAAAA 
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Send Flowers 


To commemorate Birthdays, Wed- 
dings, and all anniversaries. Nothing 
could be more acceptable—and its 
so easy of accomplishment. Consult 
your local Rotary Florist. He will 
do the sending thru the Florists’ 
Telegraph Guaranteed Service. 


Associated 
Rotary Florists 
































Depositary of Rotary International 


Our organization offers banking services, 
widely different in character, but all ex- 
pressive of the Spirit of Rotary. Whether 
you require a commercial or savings. ac- 
count, investment, trust or fiscal agency 
facilities, you will find them at the 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 
Rufus F. Chapin, Rotarian 
Vice President & Secretary 




















NEEDED IN YOUR OFFICE 


Hang up your Rotary Emblem, your pic- 
tures, charts and maps with 

MOORE PUSH-PINS 

Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Sold by hardware, stationery, drug and 10c per 
photo supply stores . .. * pkt. 
Rotary Club Attendance Charts mailed for 4c in stamps. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA 


















E The Torch Press 


Cedar Rapids, lows 


Fine Book and 
Catalogue Printing 


vill 
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to obtain some money by personal solic- 
itaticn. But now we are on an organ- 
ized basis with a regular income. The 
International Society is being financed in 
a similar way from dues of 50 cents a 
year from each Rotarian. That system 
spreads the general expenses out so that 
no Rotarian is burdened, and creates a 
worth-while fund that will take care of 
our general expenses. 


66 OU will note that we have built 

right up from the county, as a 
unit, and have formed state and inter- 
national organizations. An international 
society will enable us to promote pre- 
ventive work in a large way. We can 
then afford to conduct a scientific in- 
vestigation into infantile paralysis, which 
is responsible for so many crippled chil- 
dren. Some plans can be worked cut by 
which a child born crippled can be taken 
in hand and treated while the bones are 
still plastic. There are little folks in 
most of our schools who have slight 
physical defects that could be easily 
remedied, but at present it is nobody’s 
business to look after them. Such cases 
must be handled tactfully. You see we 
must not cnly care for cripples now who 
have been neglected, but get at the 
causes, and do all within our power to 
stop the making of cripples. There is 
where Rotary comes into the undertak- 
ing. 

“Looking at the matter from the view- 
point of local Rotary club interests, I 
know of no line of activity in which a 
club can engage that will give Rotarians 
a higher standing in public confidence, or 
a stronger grip on the community than 
to become active in this movement. No- 
body will dispute the proposition that a 
crippled child is entitled to the birth- 
right of a scund body and a trained mind. 
There are no questions of religion or 
pelitics involved. 

“It appeals to active men of affairs 
because it is practical, and there is no 
question about results. I know of men 
who have taken an active part in gather- 
ing up children for clinics, who could n-t 
be interested in other welfare proposi- 
tions. It made different men of them, 
and gave them a new interest in life. 

“A Rotary club can very easily fritter 
away its time and money on small and 
limited objectives, but here is something 
that is as big as humanity itself. Judg- 
ing by the responses and inquiries that 
are rolling in, the Rotarians are going to 
make a big success of the movement 
everywhere.” 





Rotarian C. D. von Engeln, of Ithaca, 
N. Y., of the department of Geology, Cor- 
nell University, recently visited the Bar- 
bados Islands and he has written for 
“The Rotarian” an article which de- 
scribes the interesting scenery and pic- 
turesque life of the natives. Do not 
miss ‘‘A Ride on the Barbados Railroad,”’ 
in the November Number. 
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_18 Burd Street 





Indestructib!e! 


Wolverine Wagons are built for real 
service. Made entirely of presseq 
steel parts securely braced aid as. 
sembled to withstand years of hard 
usage. Just the wagon every live boy 
needs. Roller bearings, rubber tired 
disk wheels, built in three sizes, [f 
your local dealer does not handle, wil! 
ship direct. Sport size shown below, 
body 12x28. Price East of Mississippj 
$8.50; West $9.50, Express prepaid, 


A Real Coaster 
For Red Blooded 


Young Americans 


Dail Steel Products Company 


Lansing, Michigan 
Rotarian Ernst J. Dail, Pres. 







It’s All 
Steel 














Price $10.00 Per Gross 


Beistle Rotary Hat 


Is as easentia! to any Rotarian Dinner as the ‘food’ 


and “talk”; all three go together. rvice—your tele- 
graphic order will be shipped on first train. No dis 
appointments from this end. As Rotarians are gener 
ally interested in other organizations, we manufacture 
similar hats for Mystic Shrine, I. O. O. F.. Moose, 
K. Elks. K. of C. .C. T., and many other 
organizations, as well as Patriotic and Childrens’ hats 
for picnics, etc. 


Descriptive price list upon request. Yours for service 


BEISTLE CoO., 
Shippensburg, Pa. 








HEADWEAR gam 


suggested for all gath- 
erings of Rotarians and 
Rotarianettes. 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


M. HEFTER’S SONS}! 
79 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y: 





PECIAL 00 
: = for ‘62 


MADE -TO-M/ ASURE 
These shirts carry the ssi 
guarantee as our more eee 
sive grades. Send for sample 
and measurement bla’ «3. 
a — STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRTS 
Refereace—Tempkins County National Bank Box 23 ITHACA,".t 
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Book Reviews 


‘ontinued from Page 220.) 


particularly if the reader has lived 
through any portion of the years men- 
tione: 


The active citizen, whose interests 


een alive during the last fifty years 


have 

of the great advancement of American 
affairs or any part of them, cannot afford 
to leave uncorrected or unadjusted his 
remembrance of the occurrences of those 
years. To him as well as to any flexible- 


minded American, this book is indispen- 
sable for knowledge, for enjoyment, for 
the fund of varied information which it 
will give him, and for a background of 
his business life and activity. 

History of the United States Since the 
Civil War, by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. 
In 5 vols. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922. Vol. I-11; pp. 649-649; index. 


For the People and By the People 
RESENTED in a style of writing un- 
usually lucid and agreeable in the 

reading, this work comes at a time when 
the national problems are becoming some- 
what fogged with an apparently mod- 
ern aggregation of mnewly-discovered 
aphasias, whereas, many of those prob- 
lems are of long standing and are the 
outcome of the progressive economic 
growth of the country. 

We are now in the midst of sweeping 
current issues with which many minds 
are wholly unequipped to cope. The least 
that any business man can do is to at- 
tempt to understand them, though he may 
decline to grapple with them. Such a 
lukewarm attitude, however, is inexcus- 
able, for it is only through the united 
understanding and the united attack 
upon the defects in our national life that 
any recovery of our spiritual and moral 
position can be made effective. 

Every moral breakdown arises from 
misunderstanding of eccnomic develop- 
ment or from exaggerated inflation of 
success and its rotten concommitants. 
Government does not become active until 
the people rise in their understanding. 
This work will help us to that under- 
standing of many pressing questions; as 
well as informing us of the scope and 
accomplishments of many portions of our 
national government and the possibilities 
ot still greater activity. 

Problems in American Democracy, by 
Thames Ross Williamson. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1922, Pp. 567; bibliographies ; 


inde x 





Ithas been suggested that a personal 
contact by correspondence between 
members of Rotary Clubs (engaged in 
the same line’ of business) widely 
separated by distances would prove 
anefcial, as through the exchange of 

eas, periodicals, etc., much could be 


learned about conditions and peoples 
‘h other countries. Should such an ex- 
Ronee be desired on the part of any 
otarian, it is suggested that inquiries 


"4 ‘ddreesed to Rotary International, 910 


higan Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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door. 


Hawalian Fruit Cake 
MADE IN HONOLULU 


Contains all the fundamentals required of any good fruit 
cake—and something else. 
tropical fruits that have suffered the indignity of being picked 
too green, handled too much or otherwise discouraged, but the 
ripe, luscious morsels picked from trees almost at our bakery 
Would such a fruit cake make a good Christmas present? 
Let your answer come to 


Rich, fragrant, tropical fruits! Not 





























Love's Biscuit and Bread Co., 
(Rotarian G, Stanley McKenzie, Manager), 
Honolulu, T. H. (2-cent postage.) 
Please send cn Hawaiian Fruit Cake, with my compliments, to 
Name 
Address 
I enclose money order for $ 
Signed 
Address “ auee WetttiTiTiy Tt 
Write additional names on margin.) 








Each cake sealed in an attractive 
metal box. Net Weight 5 _ Ibs. 
Will keep as long as the recipient 
wishes, which won’t be very long. 

Anywhere in U. S. A. $6.50, 
Canada $7.50 postpaid. 











NOTE: Our Jean Babtiste Tam- 
pon says he can’t make more than a 
million of those cake, so order yours 
NOW. We'll see that it reaches 
your friends at just the right mo- 
ment. 


















BUFFALO 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Baths 


1000 Rooms 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 


DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
ST. LOUIS 
650 Rooms 650 Baths 


A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is now building at 
Buffalo—to open early in 1923; 500 more rooms will be added later 
Another Hotel Statler is under construction at Boston, opening 
date to be announced when construction is further advanced. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 

Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 

ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 

delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 





Our New Circular 


is just off the press show- 
ing a full line of Novel 
Ideas for Rotarians and 
hers. Also Rotary Sheet on 
request. We are manufacturers. 

Van Housen’s FavorCo.ine. 
61 W. Lake St., Chicago. Ii. 


“HALLOWEEN HINTS” | 












ADVERTISING 
IN BRITISH ISLES 


A Great Market 
if properly 
worked. 


Let us know 
all about 
you and your 


& 
Ss 

\ nN 

a Q@ 
ae 

¢° Aq products and we will 
oO give you sound and 
aah in 
; orld-Wide 
Publicity,” sent on request. 


FREDK E. POTTER, LTD. 
(Est. 1897) 
Imperial House 
KINGSWAY, LONDON 
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Lael FISTIK 


Tin Boxes 


“The Label Sticks - its Part of the Box™ 


better 
spe -ed 


RUGGISTS who use these 
boxes stop labeling tro rouble Ss, 
up store service, save their own time and 


please their customers. 


Made by MYERS MFG. CO., Camden, N. J- 


Rotarian John H. Booth, President 











Fresh Air 


without draft with the “COMMON 


<a Ventilators 


window 





made of plate glass 


YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE 


The “COMMON SENSE.” window venti'ator is used in 
OFFICES, Residences, Schools, Hospitals, Hotels, etc 


Send for our “FRESH AIR” 


GLASS W:NDOW VENTILATOR WORKS 
331 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


folder 











is a book that will 
rf THINK ” increase Faith, 

Hope, Love, Suc- 

cess. It teaches 
you to think constructively. Postpaid 
$1.00. JOHN JAMES, Box 912, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


NEED A 


TO KNOW WHEN—YOU 
KASTEN TIME STAMP 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and record 
exactly the minute letters, orders or 
other matters that come in and go out. 


Kasten's Time Stamps are economical, 
built for long service, and they work 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. 


Send for catalogue showing styles and 
giving prices 
HENRY KASTENS 
Room 400, 418 W. 27th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 





Pacsimile smprini 
reduced in size 


AUG 2819177 3 43 PM 
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Canterbury: Ancient and 
Modern 
(Continued from Page 188.) 

can be no doubt but that it was the ora- 
tory of Queen Bertha as well as the 
scene of the baptism of Ethelbert, King 
“of Kent. Within the walls of this cra- 
dle of English Christianity, divine serv- 
ice has been celebrated for at least thir- 
teen centuries, without interruption. 

The ruins of St. Augustine’s Abbey 
have a special historic interest to all 
Christians inasmuch as they mark the 
site of the first church built for St. 
Augustine and his companions after their 
favorable reception in 597 by Ethelbert, 
King of Kent. The earliest church on 
the site was that of St. Pancras the re- 
mains of which still exist. The Abbey 
Church itself and the adjacent buildings, 
have recently been excavated, disclosing 
am ng other remains of the deepest in- 
terest, the once beautiful Norman crypt. 

Many other places of interest can, and 
perhaps ought to be referred to, but 
space forbids. It is well to remember the 
words of a great American Ambassador, 
“It is the bounden duty of every English- 
speaking man and woman to visit Canter- 
bury at least once in their lives;” and 
there is now an added incentive for all 
Rotarians to do so, for in December last 
an informal luncheon was held to discuss 
the formation of a Rotary club in Canter- 
bury. On February 9, 1922, the in- 
augural dinner was held at the County 
Hotel, the mayor of the city, Councillor 
Wright Hunt being elected president, 
Frank Amos, F. S. I. vice-president, 
William Andrew, honorary treasurer, and 
Alfred Baynton, honorary secretary. 
Canterbury is proud and rightly so, of 
being the oldest city in the world to adopt 
Rotary and thrcugh their secretary the 
local Rotarians express a hope that no 
Rotarian will come to England without 
deciding to visit Canterbury and give the 
members of the club the pleasure of con- 
ducting them around the beautiful city 
and through the historic cathedral. 


Epitorta, Note—Secretary Alfred Baynton_has 
written that anyone contemplating a visit to Eng- 
land and desiring informaticn is heartily invited 
to communicate with him at the Rotary club office, 
18 Station Road, West, Canterbury. “I will wel- 
come your letters,” he says ‘‘and consider it a 
aera duty to answer them.” 


Edeson k Radio Phones 


—— — tion, or your moncy 
refunded. The adjustment ‘salon places owr 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes 
Our sales plan elimmates dealer's profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free 
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Manufacturers of 


Buckram, Webbing, . 
Gimp, Cotton Goods, 
etc., for 
Automobile, Furniture 
and 
Casket Trades 





Rubber Auto Top Mate- 
rial—Artificial Leather— 
Ford Rubber = 





Canvas Innersoling for 
Shoe Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Co. 


Dept. R-7, Toledo, Ohio 
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makes Underwood. Remingres On. 

t big saving. avery machine fully 
re cbuilt to lovk and work like new. Guar- 
anteed for 1 nd no money — 
big Free Catalog shows ow to s2ve money 
on type writers. Easy terms. ite today. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
77N. State St. Dept. 1C-74 Chicago 
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BANQUETS STAGS:LADIES NIGHTS 


R-H FAVORS FOR FUN AND FROLICc”? 





Russell- Hampton (o. 


39 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO ILI 
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LUNCHEON BADGES, as illustrated 


Also 3% in Celluloid Medallion Badges, Embiems, 
Advertising Specialties of Celluloid, Metal and Leather 


ADCRAFT MFG. co. 
2448 West 22nd St. Chicago, Il. 














